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ArticLe L—THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 


THE story of the outward life of Marcus Aurelius may be 
briefly told, and will probably seem to most readers rather com- 
monplace. After being associated in the government for several 
years with his father-in-law and adopted father, Antoninus 
Pius, he became, in A. D. 161, emperor of Rome. For nineteen 
years he filled this high office, sharing it voluntarily for a few 
years with a worthless colleague who was fortunately removed 
by death, and during the rest of the time, acting as sole ruler 
of the civilized world. His dominion extended uninterruptedly 
from Scotland far into the interior of Asia and Africa. 

In Church history his reign derives a sort of significance 
from being marked as a time of persecution of Christians in 
Gaul and Asia Minor. The aged Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 
and disciple of the apostle John, was among the martyrs. 

To him, also, were addressed the two apologies of Justin 
Martyr, pleading the cause of Christians. Under him, too, 
Justin sealed his faith with his death, and gained his name of 
Martyr. But it is probable that Marcus Aurelius never read 
or even saw his writings. 
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In Roman history his reign is insignificant. A large part of 
it was spent in protecting his frontier or making small exten- 
sions of it in wars upon barbarian tribes. What he thought 
of his campaign against the Sarmatians appears in his own 
words : 
“A spider is proud when it has caught a fly, and another when he has caught 
a poor hare, and another when he has taken a little fish in a net, and another 
when he has taken wild boars, and another when he has taken bears, and an- 
other when he has taken Sarmatians. Are not these robbers, if thou examinest 
their opinions ?”* 

In one of these campaigns against the barbarians on the 
Danube he died in camp at Vindebona, the modern Vienna, at 
the age of fifty-eight. As if in anticipation of his own death 
he had written : 
“There is no man so fortunate that there shall not be by him, when he is 
dying. some who are pleased with what is going to happen. Suppose that he 
was a good and wise man, will there not be at last some one to say to himself, 
let us at last breathe freely, being relieved from this schoolmaster. It is true 
tat he was harsh to none of us, but I perceive that he tacitly condemns us.” 

So it doubtless was in fact. In that day the old Roman 
“virtus” was a thing of the past. In its place had come vices 
borrowed from the Greeks which looked more vile when 
grafted into a national character in which the sense of pro- 
priety and beauty was never a strong element. Debauched by 
several centuries of “panis et circenses,” the people had now 
sunk to a life that centered around the public baths. The rule 
of the five good emperors, of whom Marcus Aurelius was the 
last, could not heal the disease; it could hardly check it. He 
was painfully conscious that he was ruling over an effete and 
shameless people, applying to them what Hesiod says of the 
iron age: 

“ Fidelity and modesty and justice and truth are fled 
‘Up to Olympus from the widespread earth.’ ” 

We need, then, no especial word of a historian to assure us 
that his son Commodus, the libertine, the amateur gladiator, 
who has fairly won his way into that bad triumvirate of Roman 
Emperors, Nero, Domitian, Commodus, was more congenial to 
the people, than he, the stoic philosopher, whose life was pure 


* The quotations are from the English translation of George Long. 
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enough to be felt as an iceberg in the sweating corruption of 
the time. 

This emperor, who went through the world so little appre- 
ciated and made so little mark in the Roman annals, has been 
amply righted by posterity. He had a rich inner life, and is 
now known and admired, not by those desultory campaigns 
along the Danube, but by a book of thoughts jotted down on 
the march and in the camp, addressed to himself and intended 
for his own eye alone. 

There can be no suspicion here of the modern trick by which 
a modest author gives us to understand that the thoughts in- 
tended for his own eye have been forced into the light by over- 
zealous friends. The style of the “Thoughts of the Emperor” 
excludes that supposition. They are written in Greek, the 
ordinary philosophical language of the time; but a man might 
be a philosopher and a Greek, and still find a large part of 
them unintelligible. Besides the ejaculatory style of some 
parts there is a vagueness which makes them the despair of 
translators, and shows that they were intended not so much to 
convey thought to others as to suggest to himself. It would 
be an unkind suspicion, then, to suppose that the constant 
form of address to himself is simply theatrical and that he is 
posing for a larger audience. We may be sure that as far as 
we understand him we have a mirror of his soul. Perhaps 
no man has ever so turned his inmost soul up to the gaze of 
the world. One half of the charm would vanish if we thought 
it was ever intended that we should see it. 

It is quite possible to match each of Marcus Aurelius’ noble 
sentences with something from Seneca. But, lest anyone 
should bestow his admiration on the wrong man, let him take 
down his classical dictionary and read the article on Seneca, 
and then try to resist, if he can, the impression that Ads sub- 
limest passages are mere declamation. When he, enriched 
with the spoils of Nero’s proscriptions, preaches morality to us, 
the thought will come unbidden: ‘Thou that preachest an- 
other should not steal dost thou steal.” History furnishes no 
basis for such a retort to Marcus Aurelius. 

We call Marcus Aurelius a philosopher, but he is hardly 
worth counting, in the history of philosophy. His disjointed 
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remarks compare most unfavorably with the simple but grand 
march of the discourses of Epictetus, whose philosophy he 
has largely borrowed. He who reads the “Thoughts” for 
their philosophy will be poorly rewarded for his pains What 
attracts most persons is the picture of the man. Doubtless this 
is what made it one of the two books of John Smith, the hero 
of the Colony of Virginia. 

This picture has been thought to make Christianity tremble 
for the laurels of its saints. An Italian cardinal who trans- 
lated the book in the 17th century dedicated the translation to 
his own soul, to make it, as he says, “ redder than his purple at 
the sight of the virtues of this gentile.” 

Before we open the “Thoughts” to see whether they bear 
out for their author this high claim, two preliminary remarks 
seem necessary. 

1. In order to get a patient hearing for him, it is necessary 
to give some sort of an explanation how a good man could 
persecute Christians. We could easily throw the large mantle 
of charity over him which we have to throw over so many 
who have been persecutors on principle, like Saul of Tarsus, 
Innocent III., and John Calvin. But Rome under the empe- 
rors was generally tolerant of everything in the shape of re- 
ligious opinion. It took into its broad bosom the gods and 
creeds of Asia and Africa. How did it happen, then, that a 
good emperor should allow Christians alone to be persecuted ? 

Christian polemical writers have abstained from imput- 
ing any cruelty to him in the matter. The worst that has been 
said is that he simply allowed the popular hatred against the 
Christians to have full course. There is a view of his action, 
however, that does him greater honor as a ruler. We have to 
remember that Christianity was the one intolerant religion. 
It was missionary and militant from its beginning. Its hand 
was against every other religion. It aimed not at codrdi- 
nation but conquest. The proposal to put Christ in the 
Roman pantheon, intended as conciliation, seemed to the 
Christian the highest blasphemy. Marcus Aurelius, as 
emperor, was the champion of the State religion, which, 
however little he believed in it, he probably regarded as 
the last bulwark against invading corruption. And when 
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he saw the altars deserted and the sacrificial victims without a 
market he must have felt called upon to strike at the common 
enemy, Christianity, which passed at that time as atheism. 
Probably any attempt to reverse the policy of persecution 
already iraugurated by Trajan and Hadrian, even if he had 
wished to do so, would have cost him his throne. But, since 
he was no reed shaken by the wind, to be made the too] of a 
mob, it is most likely that his deliberate judgment sanctioned 
the policy. What may seem strange is the fact that what he 
saw and heard of the devotion of the martyrs appears to have 
repelled him. In the only passage in which he alludes to the 
Christians he says, 

“ Be ready to die not from mere obstinacy, as with the Christians, but consider- 
ately and with dignity and in a way to persuade another, without tragic show.” 

So much excitement was offensive to his unruffled Stoicism. 
It ought to be said, however, that even Christian writers have 
complained that in times of persecution there often arose a per- 
fect mania for martyrdom, and that many preferred to glorify 
God at the stake rather than by a patient godly life under 
hard conditions, so that the number who pressed forward to 
execution, unsought for, appalled the magistrates. This was 
one thing that made Christianity appear to him, as to Tacitus, 
an ‘‘exitiabilis superstitio.” 

2. Marcus Aurelius has gained greatly by being contrasted 
with Constantine. Contrasts are often made an unfair and 
misleading method of estimating character, in which truth is 
liable to be sacrificed to antithesis. Persons will go so far in 
making out a contrast between a Northerner and a Southerner 
or a German and a Frenchman as to almost lose sight of that 
large common element of a common human nature. And the 
parallel between Pope and Dryden has been done to death in 
its too free application to other pairs of individuals. Never- 
theless contrast has its legitimate uses, and it is almost impos- 
sible for the student of Roman history to avoid contrasting the 
last great representative of paganism on the throne with the 
first Christian emperor. 

In every aspect of the comparison of characters Constantine 
suffers. He has left us no thoughts. Aside from his official 
duties he appears to have had very few except about his body 
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and his dinner. Taking as the standard of manhood plain 
living and high thinking the two stand over against each other 
as gentleman and churl. It seems to the traveler in Rome a 
part of the irony of fate, that the beautiful bronze equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius of the Capitol should have been 
saved from destruction all through the Middle Ages only be- 
cause the monks and the people of Rome revered it under the 
mistaken name of ‘“ Constantine’s horse.” Christians must 
sadly admit the truth of John Stuart Mill’s remark that “ it is 
one of the tragic events of history that Constantine and not 
Marcus Aurelius was the first Christian emperor.” 

But the admirers of Marcus Aurelius would feel that it was 
an insult to him to let his case rest with mere superiority to 
Constantine. The question which the ‘ Thoughts” are to set- 
tle for us is whether we have not here a picture of something 
that might be called perfect manhood, grown on heathen soil 
outside of the influences of the Gospel. With this in view let 
us look more nearly at the picture. 

At the head of its manly qualities appears simplicity. The 
eraperor says to himself, 

“Take care that thou art not made into a Cesar, that thou art not dyed with 
this dye; for such things happen.” 

He who could wish to forget that he was a Cesar and remem- 
ber that he was a man has gone far in establishing his claim to 
manhood. 

How much above the low pride of ruling he was appears in 
this : 

“Tf thou hadst a step-mother and a mother at the same time, thou wouldst be 
dutiful to thy step-mother, but still thou wouldst constantly return to thy mother. 
Let the court and philosophy now be to thee step-mother and mother; return to 
philosophy frequently and repose in her, through whom what thou meetest with 
in the court appears to thee tolerable.” 

Then this thought rises like a prayer: 

* “Simple and modest is the work of philosophy. Draw me not aside to inso- 
lence and pride.” 

Hear him thank the gods for their gifts: 


“To the gods I am indebted for . . good parents, a good sister, good teachers, 
good associates, good kinsmen and friends, nearly everything good.” . . . “That 
I was subjected to a ruler and a father who was able to take away all pride from 
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me, and bring me to the knowledge that it is possible for a man to live in a palace 
without wanting either guards or embroidered dresses, or torches and statues and 
such like show; but that it is in such a man’s power to bring himself,very near 
to the fashion of a private person, without being for this reason eithgf meaner in 
thought, or more remiss in action, with respect to the things that must be done 
for the public interest in a manner that befits a ruler.” 

There is no word of thanks for being made emperor of the 
world, but, 

“T thank the gods that though it was my mother’s fate to die young. yet she 
spent the last years of her life with me.” . . “That I knew Apollonius, Rusticus, 
Maximus.” 


Hear what he says he received from these friends : 


“From Rusticus I received the impression that my character required improve- 
ment and discipline.” “From Apollonius a lesson in freedom of will and 
undeviating steadiness of purpose.” 

Of Maximus he says: “I observed that everybody believed 
that he thonght as he spoke.” What purer pleasure can a man 
look back upon at the end of life than this for which this grand 
old pagan thanks the gods, “I knew Apollonius, Rusticus, 
Maximus ?” 

Another manly quality brought to light in the “ Thoughts” is 
firmness. The bust of this emperor in the Naples museum 
gives the impression of goodness but little strength, but the 
bronze statue of the Capitol, on horseback, with the arm out- 
stretched as if to hush a multitude, represents him in look 
and action as every inch a king. This is the man of the 
“ Thoughts.” One sees in him the power of stoic philosophy. 
To keep the will unaffected by external events was, according to 
this philosophy, the crown of life. So, to the good and wise 
man, al! that happens, even death itself, might become utterly 
indifferent. The same spirit which prompted Epictetus to speak 
of himself as “ Epictetus, a slave, maimed in body, an Irus in 
poverty, favored by the Immortals,” fills'‘Marcus Aurelius. He 
Says : 

“Tf the poor body is cut, burned, filled with matter and rottenness, neverthe- 
less let the part which forms opinions about these things be quiet,—that is, let it 
judge that nothing is either bad or good which can happen equally to the bad man 
and the good.” 

“Suppose that men kill thee, cut thee in pieces, curse thee. What, then, can 


these do to prevent thy mind from remaining pure, wise, sober, just? For in- 
stance, if a man should stand by a limpid, pure spring and curse it, the spring never 
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ceases sending up potable water; and if he should cast clay into it or filth, it will 
speedily disperse them and wash them out, and will not be at all polluted.” 

With the air of one who was perfectly familiar with the 
thought of death, and feared it not, he says: 

“To her who gives and takes back all, to nature, the man who is instructed and 
modest says, ‘Give what thou wilt; take back what thou wilt,’ and he says this 
not proudly, but obediently, and well pleased with her.” 

With one bound he clears most of the ills of life as being 
such only in fancy : 


“Take away thy opinion, and then there is taken away the complaint, ‘I have 
been harmed.’ Take away the complaint, ‘I have been harmed,’ and the harm is 
taken away.” “Consider that everything is opinion, and opinion is in thy power. 
Take away, then, when thou choosest, thy opinion, and like a mariner who has 
doubled the promontory, thou wilt find calm, everything stable and a waveless 
bay.” 

Here is his philosopher’s stone for transmuting all the dark 
experiences of life into blessings. 

“Remember on every occasion which leads thee to vexation to apply this 
principle; not that this is a misfortune, but to bear it nobly is good fortune.” 
The man who could think thus must have been steadfast, im- 
movable, the one fixed factor in a whirl of events, a promon- 


tory in a raging sea) When Tennyson wrote: 


“ Oh well for him whose will is strong! 
He suffers, but he will not suffer long; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong : 
For him nor moves the loud world’s random mock, 
Nor all calamity’s hugest waves confound, 
Who seems a promontory of rock, 
That compassed round with turbulent sound, 
In middle ocean meets the sounding shock, 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel crowned,” 


he did little more than represent to us Marcus Aurelius with 
his great wish accomplished, for in the “Thoughts” he says to 
himself : j 

“ Be like the promontory against which the waves continually break, but it 
stands firm and tames the fury of the water around it.” 

But firmness may become a disagreeable element of charac- 
ter when it is not tempered with gentleness. Such a meager 
history as we have of the public life of the emperor has pre- 
served one priceless story. It is said that, when he had put 
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down the great revolt of Avidius Cassius, he heard that Cas- 
sius had fallen, and said, “I am sorry, for I hoped to have an 
opportunity of forgiving him.” His conspicuous clemency to 
the conquered party of Cassius showed that he meant what he. 
said. The “Thoughts” are full of this spirit. In counting up 
the blessings of life, he counts it as a principal one to remem- 
ber “to how many ill-minded folks thou hast shown a kind dis- 
position.” Although he reminds himself “a man must stand 
erect, not be kept erect by others:” yet he shows that he did 
not wish to be so stiffly erect as to lean backwards, when he 
says: 

“ Be not ashamed to be helped. For it is thy business to do thy duty like a 
soldier in the assault on a town. How, then, if being lame thou canst not mount 
up on the battlements alone, but with the help of another it is possible?” 

He says he learned from Apollonius, ‘ how to receive from 
friends what are esteemed favors, without being either humbled 
by them, or letting them pass unnoticed.” He had little of that 
fiery zeal that tries to fill the place of love. He says: “The 
best way of avenging thyself is not to become like the wrong- 
doer.” He quotes fondly from Antisthenes: “It is a royal 
thing to do good and to be abused.” He puts the duty of for- 
bearance on the highest grounds. 

“The gods, who are immortal, are not vexed because during so long a time 
they must tolerate continually men such as they are. and so many of them bad. 
But thou, who art destined to end so soon, art thou wearied of enduring the bad, 
and this too when thou art one of them?” 

How far is that from “ Be ye kind, tender-hearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you ?” 

He seems to geome down from his throne when he says: 

“Suppose any man shall despise me. Let him look to that himself. But I 
wil) look to this, that I be not discovered doing or saying anything deserving of 
contempt. Shall any man hate me. Let him look to it. But I will be mild and 
benevolent towards every man, and ready to show even him his mistake, not re- 
proachfully nor yet as making a great display of my endurance, but nobly and hon- 
estly, like the great Phocion, unless indeed he only assumed it.” 

This is the spirit that would have taken him to the cross, if 
it had lain in his way. 

In the same spirit are his nine rules of conduct. Think of 
a Roman emperor, the commander of legions in the field, pre- 
scribing this to himself: 
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“ Ninth—consider that a good disposition is invincible, if it is genuine, and not 
an affected smile and acting a part. For what will the most violent man do to 
thee, if thou continuest to be of a kind disposition toward him, and if as opportu- 
nity offers, thou gently admonishest him and calmly correctest his errors, at the 
very time when he is trying to do thee harm, saying, ‘not so, my child, we are 
constituted by nature for something else; I certainly shall not be injured, but 
thou art injuring thyself, my child.’ And show him with gentle tact and by gen- 
eral principles that this is so, and that even bees do not do as he does, nor any 
animals that are formed by nature to be gregarious; and thou must do this neither 
with any double meaning nor in the way of reproach, but affectionately and with- 
out any rancor in thy soul; and not as if thou wert lecturing him, nor yet that 
any bystander may admire.” 


Let us not suppose however, that the legions found themselves 
in the hands of a weakling, who would tolerate insubordination, 
any more than Lincoln, with malice toward none and charity 
for all, shrunk from the bitter deeds of war. But as a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he. 

Another marked quality of the man is sincerity. His abhor- 
rence of double dealings comes out in this: 

“How unsound and insincere is he who says, I have determined to deal with 
thee in a fair way. What art thou doing, man? There is no occasion to give this 
notice. It will soon show itself by acts. The voice ought to be plainly written 


on the forehead. Such as a man’s character is he immediately shows it in his 
eyes, just as he who is beloved forthwith reads everything in the eyes of lovers.” 


Here is an exhortation to himself: 


“Never value anything as profitable to thyself which shall compel thee to break 
thy promise, to lose thy self-respect, to hate any man, to suspect, to curse, to act 
the hypocrite, to desire anything which needs walls and curtains.” 

“ A man should use himself to think of those things only, about which if one 
should suddenly ask, What hast thou now in thy thoughts? with perfect open- 
ness thou mightest answer, This or that.” 


How strongly he appreciated the fact that it is not the out- 
ward act but the thought that makes the man, he shows in this: 


“Such as are thy habitual thoughts, such also will be the character of thy mind. 
For the soul is dyed by the thoughts.” 


After saying at the beginning of the “ Thoughts,” 


“T learned from Rusticus not to be led astray to delivering little hortatory 
orations, nor to showing myself off as a man who practices much discipline, or 
does benevolent acts in order to make a display,” 


He is so little of a Pharisee as to remind himself that 


“The pride which is proud of its want of pride is the most intolerable of all ;” 
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And as if the danger of being a mere talker were ever present 
with him, delivers to himself this sharp exhortation: 


“No longer talk at all about the kind of man a good man ought to be, but be 
such.” 


He knew how to be kind without much show: 


“One man,” he says, “ when he has done a service to another, is ready to set it 
down to his account as a favor conferred. Another is not ready to do this, but 
still in his own mind he thinks of the man as his debtor, and he knows what he 
has done. A third in a measure does not even know what he has done, but he is 
like a vine which has produced grapes, and seeks for nothing more after it has 
once produced its proper fruit.” How far does that fall below, “ When thou doest 
alms let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doest.” 

The last quality which we will mention as distinguishing the 
man is peace. His words 

“He who follows reason in all things is both, tranquil and active at the time, 
and also cheerful and collected,” 


Show that his ideal of life was one in which the contentment 
which became a Stoic, was a large element. He had learned 
from his father, Antoninus Pius, “‘ never to carry things to the 
sweating point,” as he says. So with a touch of scorn he says: 

‘“ Tmagine every man who is grieved at anything or discontented, to be like a pig 
which is sacrificed and kicks and screams.” 

Much less does he deem it dignified to borrow trouble. He 
says: 

“Let not future things disturb thee, for thou wilt come to them, if it shall be 
necessary, having with thee the same reason which thou now usest for present 
things.” 

Perhaps the best expression of that large tranquility which per- 
vades the wholé book, is this: 

“ Men seek retreats for themselves. houses in the country, sea shores and moun- 
tains, and thou, too, art wont to desire such things very much. But this is alto- 
gether a mark of the most common sort of men, for it is in thy power, whenever 


thou shalt choose, to retire into thyself. For nowhere either with more quiet or 
more freedom from trouble, does a man retire than into his own soul.” 


He, too, then, learned that hard lesson taught to so many born 
with a longing after quiet retreats and books and rest, but placed 
by God in the midst of a life of cares, that contentment is to be 
sought within and not without. 

Here, then, is the picture of a man simple, firm, kind, sincere, 
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and tranquil, a large, good man, as good a Christian as Theo- 
dore Parker would have asked for as a church member, without 
regeneration. It is a character that gains on you the more you 
look at it, and these pictures piled one upon another seemed to 
limit the sphere of grace, and make a stumbling block for those 
who feel obliged to disparage the morality of the heathen in 
order to exalt the gospel. 

Renan calls the thoughts of Marcus Aurelius “ That evangel 
of those who believe not in the supernatural which has not been 
comprehended until our day,” and he and his associates are 
ready to accept this as the perfect gospel. Waiving, then, for 
the present the question of the Emperor's claims to the highest 
manhood, we can see two reasons why his gospel was not a per- 
fect gospel : 

1. It leaves out of the account the weakness of men. The 
average man has little aspiration after that stoic independence 
which boasted that it put a man on a level with Zeus. What 
he more needs is comforting. Tell the sufferer “Take away the 
complaint and the harm is also taken away,” and he will 
answer, “ All men cannot receive this saying save they to whom 
it is given.” Here is one who has lost a friend whom he thinks 
he values more than Marcus Aurelius could have valued Apol- 
lonius, Rusticus, and Maximus together. He bows down his 
head like a bulrush, saying “I am harmed, I want healing.” 
We need at times something like the assurance that “ our light 
affliction worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” 

The average man is too individual in his wants to take much 
comfort in Marcus Aurelius’ thought of the well-being of the 
universe which is to result through his being crushed to atoms. 
He cannot say with Hume, “It does not trouble me to think 
that there will a time when I shall cease to exist any more than 
to think that there was a time when I did not yet exist.” Indi- 
vidual, personal immortality is the longing of the natural man. 
The individual victim struggles against being sacrificed to the 
Kosmos. Marcus Aurelius, as a priest, acting against his own 
soul, says: 


“Thou hast existed as a part. Thou shalt disappear in that which produced 
thee; but rather thou shalt be received back into its seminal principle by trans- 
mutation,” 
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While the Christian poet draws his sword in behalf of the 
victim, contending thus: 


“That each, who seems a separate whole 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 
Remerging in the general Soul, 


Is faith as vague as all unsweet: 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside.” 

Just once, almost at the very end of his thoughts, Marcus 
Aurelius himself lifts up his voice against the hard lot of 
annihilation. 

“How can it be,” he says, “that the gods, after having arranged all things well 
and benevolently for mankind, have overlooked this alone, that some men, and 
very good men and men who, as we may say, have had most communion with 
the divinity, and through pious acts and religious observances have been most 
intimate with the divinity, when they have once died should never exist again, 
but should be completely extinguished ?” 

But he drops the complaint as almost a blasphemy, and shuts 
himself up to the sacrifice, saying, 

“But if this be so, be assured that, if it ought to have been otherwise, the 
gods would have done it.” 

With a bolder tone the Christian argues his immortality 
from the justice of God. 

“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 

Thou madest man, he knows not why; 

He thinks he was not made to die: 

And thou hast made him: thou art just.” 
This other gospel, then, which is not another, forgetting the 
needs of humanity, which are the hard facts of the world, 
preaches endurance down to it like a Simeon Stylites from his 
pillar. Whatever may be said of its beauty, it is very distant 
and very cold. Christianity, like a tender nurse, walks among 
men, binding up their wounds. 

2. Another defect in this gospel is that it has no standard 
for right and wrong. The thoughts of Marcus Aurelius are 
indeed full of the prescription, “Live according to nature.” 
But this is a rule given in the form of an enigma, for it con- 
tains the variable word nature, which makes it a different rule 
to each man, and a different rule to the same man to-day, when 
he is full of hope, and to-morrow, when he is ready for suicide. 
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Perhaps he built up his own noble life, as Aeschylus is said to 
have built up his magnificent dramas, without theoretical 
knowledge. But it is only fair to notice that his rule appears 
to have had to him a more or less definite meaning. He says, 
“The prime principle, then, in man’s nature is the social.” A 
man owes service to his fellows just as the hand owes service 
to the body. “Do not turn away from thy neighbor,” he says, 
“for he that turns away is as a hand cut off.” 

The force of the exhortation, “‘ Live according to nature,” is 
somewhat weakened by the assumption contained in the 
“Thoughts,” that even bad men do live according to nature. 
For example, “If men do wrong it is plain that they do so 
involuntarily and in ignorance.” “ All these things happen to 
them in accordance with their constitution.” It is hardly 
possible to see how he could accuse those persons of sin, 
though he does call them wicked, who coéperate, as he says, 
in a good plan, performing, however, a mean function “like a 
mean and ridiculous verse in a play.’’ In Christianity there is 
no such equivocation. Righteousness is established on her 
throne, and men bow before it as sinners. 

So far, we have spoken only of the inadequacy of Marcus 
Aurelius’ principles for others. But is there no break in his 
personal armor? Did he miss nothing by not comprehending 
the light that shone even to his very doors? Another legiti- 
mate contrast will best answer that question. Taking him just 
as he stands, without abating a hair from the excellence which 
we have ascribed to him, he makes a proper contrast to the 
apostle Paul. If Christianity is to get glory from her heroes, 
it is not by contrasting them with second-rate Pagans. You 
might take a Thersites and convert him and re-convert him, 
but you could never make a Paul out of him. But here was a 
man who might be said to have been run in the same large 
mould with Paul. 

The larger the men the more significant the contrast, for ina 
large man a deficiency is a large deficiency. Now, without 
drawing a minute contrast between the two men, we can see 
at the first glance one difference so great as to overshadow all 
minor ones and leave them out of the account. Paul’s enthusi- 
asm was balanced in Marcus Aurelius by a great zero. Mere 
patience and sadness is all he has to match Paul’s hope and joy. 
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If all our sacred writings were reduced to two or three 
epistles of Paul, what an awakening it would still give us to 
contemplate that picture of a man bent on an errand that ab- 
sorbed his soul, passing from Asia over into Macedonia and 
on to Athens, Corinth, and Rome, in perils of every kind, in 
the face of certain death, cast down but not destroyed, and 
then to find that he was without a care for himself; but say- 
ing, “ Who is weak and [ am not weak? Who is offended 
and I burn not?” And so much on fire as to exclaim in the 
height of his enthusiasm, “I could wish myself accursed from 
Christ for my brethren.” He had no time to stand by himself 
and think out for himself the rules or the speculations of 
Marcus Aurelius. Turn back again, by way of contrast, to the 
“Thoughts” of the Emperor. See how he broods over himself 
whom he has tried so hard to neglect. No man had a keener 
sense than he of the fleeting nature of our earthly life. He 
says: . 

“Tf any god told thee that thou shalt die to-morrow, or certainly on the day 
after to-morrow, thou wouldst not much care whether it was on the third day or 
on the morrow, unless thou wast in the highest degree mean-spirited—for how 
small is the difference? So think it no great thing to die after as many years as 
thou canst name rather than to-morrow.” 

When you look, hoping to see this magnificent man warm 
into life and vigor and self-forgetful action, you find him wrapt 
in the dark mantle of his own sad thoughts, // Penseroso, say- 
ing to himself : 

“In this flowing stream, on which there is no abiding, what is there of the 
things which hurry by on which a man would set a high price? It would be just 
as if a man should fall in love with one of the sparrows which fly by, but it has 
already passed out of sight.” 

“That worthless thing called fame” is an especial mark for 
his contempt. The praise of the many he calls a mere “ clap- 
ping of tongues.” “To be grieved that future generations will 
not praise thee,” he says, “is much the same as to be grieved 
because those who have lived before thee did not praise thee.” 
“What is even an eternal remembrance?” he exclaims. “ A 
mere nothing.” And yet the loss of it costs him a pang. One 
short sad sentence of resignation reads: “ Near is thy forget- 
fulness of all things; and near the forgetfulness of thee by 
all.” Sometimes his feeling for this life appears to be one of 
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disgust. After repeated exhortations, “ Do not consider life 
as a thing of any value,” he uses this strong figure : 

“* As it happeas to thee in the amphitheater and such places, that the continual 
sight of the same things and the uniformity make the spectacle ‘vearisome, so is 
the whole of life; for all things above, below are the same and from the same. 
How long then?” 

In another place he wrotedown: “Such as bathing appears to 
thee,—vil, sweat, dirt, filthy water, all things disgusting,—so is 
every part of life and everything.” 

This last might almost seem to have been written in a pet, 
but oftener his words indicate a settled ennui far deeper than 
any pet. This for instance seems coldly deliberate : 

“Turn to the morals of those who live with thee, and it is hardly possible to 
endure the most agreeable of them, to say nothing of a man being hardly able to 


endure himself. In such darkness, then, and dirt, and in so constant a flux, what 
there is worth being highly prized or even an object of serious pursuit I cannot 


imagine. 

Other passages make it appear that the whole march of his- 
tory was to him a procession of a dull farce. 

In his balancings to and fro on the questions whether there 
are or are not gods, and whether there is or is not a future life 
for the individual, it is no wonder that sometimes, when he 
inclines to the negative, it occurs to him to cut short his share 
in the tiresome farce by his own hand. Like Epictetus he 
cannot always remain at the high pressure point of a determi- 
nation to stand firm like a soldier placed on guard, who must 
not desert his post until relieved by those who posted him 
there. Along with abundant exhortations of that kind we 
find him saying to himself. ‘The house gets smoky and I go 
out.” And throwing off all enigmas he speaks it out plainly. 
“Tf thou perceivest that thou art not true, go into some nook 
where thou canst be, or depart at once from life, not in passion 
but with simplicity.” That is the true Stoic spirit. A man 
may put a knife to his throat if he does it coolly. Now think 
for a moment of the absurdity of imagining the apostle Paul 
contemplating suicide, and you will need no words to complete 
the contrast. It is complete. Not often does the cause of the 
difference between two men lie so open before the eye. Paul, 
being like Marcus Aurelius a persecutor of the Christians, 
while on his way to Damascus on an errand of persecution had 
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borne in upon him some new facts ; not new precepts, but new 
facts; every fact a motive to action, and every fact compre- 
hended in this: ‘“ The Son of God loved me and gave himself 
for me.” These facts were what made Paul. They created in 
him that enthusiasm which surged through his being, driving 
out meaner passions, and appropriating the whole nature unto 
itself, so that he could say: “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” 

Had Marcus Aurelius known and realized these facts, in- 
stead of that great sad heart grown prematurely ofd he might 
have had the bounding joy of that same new life that leaped 
in Paul’s veins. 

It seems to require something like these facts to keep men 
from brooding over that now common question, “ Is life worth 
living?” Nay, to keep them from answering it in the nega- 
tive, as so many kind, good men have done. 

If the facts of the life of Jesus Christ were, after all, fables, 
we might fall in with Renan and the host for whom he speaks, 
and say that that calm pale face marked by that wisdom that 
increaseth sorrow, and that heart, full of patience and kindness, 
but with no hope, must represent to us the highest manhood : 
for if the records of Jesus are not facts, then life contains no 
mountain peaks of hope. There is no higher ground than the 
valley of resignation, and in the art of walking sweetly in this 
valley we could accept Marcus Aurelius as master. But even 
then we should long for some of that strong nectar of hope 
which was transfused into the life-blood of the Apostle Paul. 

A man might even be willing to give himself up to a delu- 
sion which should unite him for a few short years to that great 
army of enthusiastic workers 

“Who, rowing hard against the stream, 


Saw distant gates of Eden gleam: 
And did not dream it was a dream ; 


Which did accomplish their desire, 
Bore and forbore, and did nor tire, 
Like Stephen an unquenched fire.” 

But is it not likely that that belief which visibly saves the 
soul in this life and sets the crown upon manhood, is no illu- 
sion, but the truth? 

VOL. IV. 29 














The Authority of Faith. 


Articte IL—THE AUTHORITY OF FAITH. 


THE terms faith and reason, belief and knowledge, are used 
in such a variety of significations that any clear discussion of 
their relation demands an explanation of the meaning in which 
they are employed. In illustration of this variety, let us note 
some of the senses in which these terms are used. (a) As the 
metaphysician uses the word faith, it is likely to have some 
such general meaning as, a conviction of the reality of the 
supernatural ; () the devout, religious mind will mean by it 
trust in God or in his word; (c) to the churchman it may stand 
for the acceptance of a definite system of religious doctrine 
prescribed by the church and received upon her authority ; 
while (d) in its most specific meaning it denotes that trust in 
Christ which is required in the New Testament as the condition 
of justification. 

In like manner the term reason has several distinct uses, 
It is employed (a) to denote all the intellectual powers collect- 
ively; (6) the intuitive powers of the mind, in which sense it is 
often called ‘‘pure reason,” and (c) in the narrower sense in 
which it is equivalent to the reasoning faculty. So knowledge 
may be applied to different degrees and kinds of certainty. 
For example, it may denote (a) those certainties of which the 
senses assure us. “Knowledge is of things we see,” or (0) it 
may be applied to the objects of demonstration and immediate 
consciousness, or (c) it may be used of certitude in which no 
absolute verification is attainable and in which the conviction 
rests upon probable or moral evidence. 

In proposing to discuss the authority of faith, its basis in 
reason and its relation to knowledge, it is necessary to indicate 
at the outset the senses in which these terms are to be em. 
ployed. By faith I mean, unless otherwise indicated, primarily, 
the persuasion that a rational Creator and moral Governor of 
the universe exists and, secondarily, those convictions which 
necessarily flow from this belief. Knowledge I use in the sense 
of certainty that a thing is, and reason I employ as a name for 
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the mind as knowing itself constituted capable of knowledge 
and thought. 

There is in many mindsa prejudice against whatever is called 
faith. It is thought to be an unreasoning credulity and to 
have no basis in certainty. It is important to observe, asa 
caution against antecedent objections to faith as such, that we 
accept most things without absolute verification and without 
the possibility of it. It is a truism in philosophy that the 
highest certainties are incapable of preof. The @ priori truths 
themselves are commonly called beliefs. Thus the language 
of philosophy recognizes belief as fundamental in the activities 
of the mind. Sometimes they are called knowledges or cog- 
nitions. They are both beliefs and cognitions and not less the 
latter because they are the former. 

Further, there is an element of faith (in its general meaning) 
in every act of human intelligence. No knowledge, no thought 
is possible except upon the assumption of the trustworthiness 
of the primary beliefs). We must assume many things in order 
to know anything. “ He who believes nothing knows nothing.” 
[Christlieb.] The fact that beliefs are fundamental in our 
intellectual life, since they underlie and condition all our 
thinking and knowing, removes all antecedent presumptions 
against the trustworthiness of belief as such. All general 
assumptions of an opposition between faith, as belief, and 
knowledge are thus forestalled. Assertions of such opposition 
can have no weight unless they are specific. Some beliefs have 
but a slight basis of certainty, others have the highest claim 
to acceptance. Each one must be challenged upon its own 
merits and tested by the grounds upon which it rests. Some 
beliefs rest merely upon testimony. Such is our belief in 
historic, and, in large part, in scientific facts. The degree of 
confidence which this class of beliefs warrants will be propor- 
tioned to the trustworthiness of the testimony. Other beliefs 
rest upon experience. The degree of certitude which they 
induce is conditioned upon the scope of the induction. Such 
is our belief in the uniformity of nature. The fixity of nature’s 
laws is not strictly demonstrable nor is belief in them as un- 
changeable a primary idea of the reason. We believe that the 
sun will rise to-morrow morning on our experience of the 
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uniformity of its rising confirmed by the experience and 
testimony of others. Other beliefs rest upon what may be 
called instinctive grounds. Such is the child’s belief in his 
father’s kindness and care. The authority of this trust is its 
naturalness. It springs from a constitutional instinct which 
bears within itself the evidence of its reasonableness. 

But there is another class of beliefs which rest upon the 
rational intuitions of the soul. If these are not trustworthy 
nothing can be. They are the laws which condition and regulate 
all our thinking. Such is the belief in time, space, substance, 
causation, personal identity and the mind’s power to know its 
own acts and states and to cognize the external world. These 
beliefs have supreme authority in the judiciary of the soul. 
They cannot be denied without being assumed. 

It appears, then, that a belief may be knowledge, that is, it 
may be certain of the existence of its object. The fact that a 
conviction is of the nature of a belief does not involve it in any 
uncertainty. The evidence for it may be such as to produce 
certitude in the mind; it then becomes knowledge but does 
not thereby cease to be belief. So far from there being any 
divorce between knowledge and faith, as belief, when these 
terms are properly explained and defined, there is always 
an element of belief in every act of knowledge. If the ground 
of certainty is the testimony of the senses, still we cannot forget 
that in this knowledge we must assume the validity of our 
mental processes and the mind’s capacity to give us knowiedge 
of things as they are. If the basis be logical proof we have still 
to assume the laws of thought and the a prior7 beliefs as the 
guaranty of the validity of the deduction. 

in specific uses of the terms faith and knowledge there may 
be, of course, an opposition between them. Take, for example, 
the antithesis between faith in the sense of things not seen and 
knowledge by the senses; or between an intuitive belief and 
knowledge by deductive proof. But in the one case the 
ground of this opposition is the tangibleness or the contrary of 
the objects known or believed, and in the other case the 
ground of the opposition is that the belief is taken on its own 
inherent evidence while the knowledge by logical proof is 
deduced from some more elementary principle. In neither 
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case does the antithesis consist in any difference in the degree 
of the certainty with which the mind affirms the belief and the 
knowledge. The general assertion of an opposition between 
belief, or faith, and knowledge can have no proper meaning. 
Whether they be opposed, and which is the more authorita- 
tive, are questions to be determined wholly by the grounds 
upon which each rests. 

The conclusion to which these preliminary considerations con- 
duct us is, that a faith which has for its ground either sufficient 
testimony or the constitutional instincts or intuitions of the 
soul must have the authority of reason and be entitled to take 
rank as certitude. It is the purpose of this article to discuss 
the grounds and authority of faith in a Divine Being and 
Governor as the central, fundamental conviction of man’s 
religious consciousness. It is clear that all other religious 
beliefs are conditioned and grounded upen this one. Any 
inquiry, therefore, into the trustworthiness of religious faith 
must begin with a consideration of the grounds of theistic 
belief. Already we have illustrated the variety of evidence 
by which beliefs may be supported and the varying degrees 
of certainty which they consequently induce. On which of 


these grounds—one or more—can the central pillar of the 
temple of religious faith be shown to stand ? 

It will be convenient to range the different points to be 
presented in the discussion of this question under two general 
heads, the first of which is: 


(L.) Tue Morar Grounps or Fairs. 


The general proposition to be defended under this head is, 
that theistic belief, which is the ground and center of religious 
faith, meets the requirements of the moral nature of man and is 
presupposed by the feelings of obligation and dependence, the 
phenomena of conscience and the constitutional moral instincts 
of the soul. 

All men who have developed reason distinguish between 
the impulses which ought and those which ought not to be 
obeyed. The capacity for this distinction is an ultimate fact 
of our mental and moral life. This consciousness of the right- 
ness and wrongness of motives and actions causes a sense of 
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self-approbation or guilt, according as the right or the wrong 
impulses are obeyed. These phenomena of the moral nature 
cannot be the mere product of education, for they manifest 
themselves in the earliest development of our mental and 
moral life; they are the presupposition and groundwork of 
moral training. No more can they arise from selfish considera- 7 
tions of utility and policy, for they assert themselves with 
unconditional authority in the soul. Whence, then, do these 
feelings and discriminations originate? What is the ground 
of their authority? Those who would solve the problems 
of man’s moral nature on naturalistic postulates answer that 
they are developed in man by a long series of progressive 
steps from a primal nebula in which resided their “ power and 
potency.” But this solution endows this potential nebula with 
attributes wholly opposite to any which we know matter to 
possess. The soul peremptorily refuses, when no theory is at 
stake, to admit that it was prodaced from a swarm of atoms. 
Tt will not own so humble an origin. Its own law by which it 
must assume an adequate cause of itself will not permit the 
acknowledgment. The bare existence of mind with its princi- 
ples and laws refutes materialism. The uniform and universal 
phenomena of the moral nature compel the assumption that 
the universe is under moral law and the obligations and sanc- 
tions of moral law compel the assumption of a moral law-giver. 

On all naturalistic theories of ethics the distinction of right 
from wrong is shallow and temporal. The authority with 
which the binding force of right and the ill-desert of wrong are 
affirmed in conscience is developed gradually through moral 
experiment and training, and when it is fully grown it is a 
mere conventionality or flexible expediency. In opposition 
to this solution of the moral problem, consciousness asserts the 
uniformity and persistence of the moral discriminations and 
judgments, and demands an unchangeable ground of their 
authority. It demands a moral origin for these phenomena. 
This demand is justified by the law of sufficient reason. 
Changeless moral distinctions and laws must have a changeless 
moral origin and ground. Such an unchangeable moral basis 
can be found only in eternal principles of moral reason, and 
such principles can have their seat only in a personality. 

Thus from the existence and moral authority of the feeling 
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of obligation we are conducted to the conclusion that the 
moral nature of man requires as its origin and presupposition 
the existence of a Holy Author of his being, and that the 
religious consciousness, which has its ground in theistic belief, 
has all the authority with which the testimony of reason can 
invest it. 

If we consider the feeling of dependence we are led to the 
same result. This feeling is as natural as the child’s sense of 
its helplessness and of its dependence upon its parents. From 
this and kindred constitutional feelings there springs up, when 
the soul is allowed its normal activity, a yearning after God. 
The language of human nature, when it is truest to its own 
conscious needs, is the Psalmist’s language: “As the hart 
panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God.” 

To the existence and power of these more distinctively relig- 
ous feelings the common consciousness of man bears witness. 
As to their authority, itis clear that the presumption is in favor 
of their trustworthiness. They assert themselves in the soul 
even where sin dulls their keenness and weakens their 
force. They frame no arguments to satisfy themselves that 
God is; they implicitly believe it as much as the hart believes 
that there are cooling streams. As thirst implies the existence 
of water to quench it, so the sense of dependence and the 
longing of the soul after God, which are natural to man, imply 
the existence of their object. Whatever may be the explana- 
tion, it is undeniably a fact of life that human nature through 
these feelings of obligation and dependence implicitly recognizes 
God. Herein appears the special importance of these feelings 
in an investigation of the nature and grounds of faith, that it is 
in connection with these that religious faith is first developed. 

We maintain the authority of faith, so far as it springs from 
and rests upon these feelings, on the ground that a natural or 
constitutional instinct carries with it its own evidence of the 
existence of its object. This principle is always assumed in 
practical life. If it is said that these feelings are not sufficient 
to induce certainty, the answer-is that they are as trustworthy 
as grounds of certainty as any of the constitutional instincts 
in man which no one in practical life ever questions or dis- 
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trusts. The claim here made is that these feelings are in them- 
selves suificient to furnish a reasonable basis for faith. The 
evidence which they present would carry the consent of the 
man who should simply act naturally. As matter of fact it 
does carry the consent of mankind. It may not convince the 
mere speculator. He disclaims any such feelings, but his dis- 
avowal will go no further toward convincing men of the 
delusion of their deepest and most ineradicable religious feel- 
ings, than some man’s denial that he possessed the instinct of 
paternal love would avail to cause men to cease loving their 
children. It still remains true, whatever men say, that the 
soul when it acts naturally, normally, feels a longing after God. 
The scepticism which denies this is of the heart. He that has 
no consciousness of need and dependence is in no mood to be 
convinced of any religious truth. 

“ Wer Gott nicht fiihlt in sich und allen Lebenskreisen, 

Dem werdet ihr nicht ihn beweisen mit Beweisen.” — Riickert. 

Such, in brief, are the facts of the moral nature which furnish 
the more obvious grounds of religious faith. They alone fur- 
nish a rational basis for religious belief because they are uni- 
versal and constitutional. It will now be our task to seek for 
the more recondite grounds of faith and to endeavor to show 
that it rests upon the surest foundations of certainty in reason. 


(IL) Tue Specutative Grounps or Farrn. 


Kant in his Critique attributes to reason the power of acting 
in two directions or relations. In one case reason is conversant 
with what we know;; in the other, with what we ought to do. 
To reason in these two separate functions Kant gives the names 
speculative and practical respectively. The speculative reason 
cannot attain to the knowledge of the Divine Being, but the 
practical reason brings in the idea of God as the postulate of 
moral action which thus becomes a regulative principle in 
human life. Similar to this view is the theory of Sir William 
Hamilton and Dr. Mansel. They say that since God is in- 
finite, he cannot be known, and yet they insist upon the 
necessity of belief in him. Hamilton’s language on this 
point is: “ When I deny that the Infinite can by us be known, 
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I am far from denying that by us it is, must, and ought to be 
believed.”* 

This theory—as does also Kant’s which it resembles—seems 
to divide the soul against itself. It asserts a moral basis for 
faith, but denies to it the authority of the speculative reason. 
Indeed the speculative reason would make shipwreck of faith 
altogether, did not the practical moral reason hasten to the res- 
cue. The outcome of this doctrine is, that “faith, however well 
founded, has itself only a regulative and practical, not a specu- 
iative and theoretical application.”+ The belief in God isa 
necessary one and yet has no speculative warrant! 

We have already considered the moral basis of faith and 
have seen that on that basis it can stand secure. This view is 
substantially accordant with the positive part of the Kantian 
and Hamiltonian theories in which the moral authority of faith 
is asserted. But against the negative postulates of these theo- 
ries we maintain that there is, at least, a strong antecedent pre- 
sumption. It seems strange that the solution of the highest 
problem with which the mind has to deal should be remanded 
to the moral nature alone. It seems strange that the supreme 
powers of the soul can take no evidence and claim no jurisdic- 
tion in this case of first importance. For the practical authority 
of faith the testimony of the moral consciousness is doubtless 
sufficient, but the problem which concerns the existence and 
nature of our rational and moral being, the problem of all being 
indeed, cannot be denied a speculative importance and applica- 
tion without a dismemberment of the functions of the soul so 
violent as quite to undermine all rational psychology. It does 
not follow, because the problem of faith is a moral and practical 
problem, that it does not also make its appeal to the highest 
intuitive authorities of the mind. When we consider how 
fundamental and far-reaching in its speculative import is this 
problem of faith, we see that, at least, a heavy burden of proof 
lies upon any philosophy of faith which asserts that concerning 
the deliverances of faith, the highest rational authorities can 
give us no assurance. If it can be shown that there are no spec- 
ulative or specifically rational grounds for faith in God, it will 


* Letter to Calderwood, Metaphyises, p. 684. 
+ Mansel, Limits of Religious Thought, p. 146. 
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be difficult to persuade the philosophical mind that the exist- 
ence of God “ must and ought to be believed.” 

The prevailing views among theological thinkers respecting 
the origin of our belief in God, may be ranged under two heads: 
(1) the view that this belief is necessary, fundamental, a first 
truth of reason, and (2) that it is the product of a reasoning pro- 
cess or an inference from the manifestations of wisdom, power, 
etc., in the worlds of matter and of mind. The view which I shall 
maintain and illustrate is that the belief in God is a necessary 
one. It first arises in the mind in connection with the phenom- 
ena of the moral and spiritual nature before described and is 
not recognized by the soul as necessary or a priori until the 
mind attempts to give to itself a rational account of its origin 
and continuance. It is not, therefore, dependent upon experi- 
ence nor upon inference from the works of God, much less upon 
any logical demonstration. It is native to the mind and arises 
into consciousness upon occasion of the awakening of the moral 
sensibilities and the beginning of reflection upon the universe 
without and the world of thought and feeling within. Experi- 
ence and reflection furnish the occasion of its development, but 
are not the cause of its existence. It is certainly obscurely 
present in the very beginnings of intellectual and moral life, 
but is the last to be clearly recognized by reflection, because it 
is the deepest of all our beliefs. That it is not dependent upon 
logical demonstration, I hope to prove by showing that this 
belief is the presupposition of all reasoning. This will also be 
the proof that it is not dependent upon inference, for inference is 
but abbreviated argument. If the position here indicated can 
be successfully maintained, there will be no need of assuming 
a conflict between the speculative and the practical reason or 
between knowledge and faith. 

Under this division of the discussion we must inquire: What 
is the value of the so-called arguments for the divine exist- 
ence? We answer that they are valuable for elucidating and 
explicating the content of our native belief rather than for fur- 
nishing any deductive proof of God’s existence. Indeed they 
are valueless except upon the tacit assumption of his exist- 
ence. Let us take for example the teleological argument and 
construct it in the form of a syllogism thus: “ Order and adap- 
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tation pervading a system prove the existence of a contriving 
Intelligence who has constituted the system so that it shall 
realize rational ends. Our universe is pervaded by order and 
adaptation, therefore its Author is a rational Being.” But 
what advantage have we gained by drawing out this “argu- 
ment” into syllogistic form? The major premise, which of 
course contains the minor, cannot be denied by any except 
those who are ready to deny the self-evident. It is a primi- 
tive conviction of the mind that the harmonious adjustment 
and operation of forces and laws must have intelligence as 
their ground. “The relation of means and end is assumed a 
priori to be true of every event and being in the universe, and 
the mind directs its inquiries by and rests its knowledge upon 
this as an intuitive principle.”* Men think and act on the tele- 
ological principle as universal. We know by intuition that 
order and collocation imply intelligence as the basal fact of the 
universe. A formal syllogism embodying this ineradicable 
conviction only makes a show of proof of what needs no proof 
and is incapable of none. That the syllogism proves nothing 
(in the strict logical sense) is seen in the fact that the conclu- 
sion is itself a fundamental truth not to be deduced from any- 
thing more elementary than itself, and therefore of necessity 
tacitly assumed in the premises. To prove a thing, in strict 
logical propriety, presupposes appeal to higher truth on which 
the demonstration is founded and from which it is logically 
developed, but this truth is itself the highest truth, We know 
by intuition that the universe is grounded in intelligence and 
realizes the ends of reason. Were this not assumed, were it 
not true, no logieal process would be valid, or even possible. 
Yet the importance of the so-called proofs for the divine ex- 
istence cannot be overlooked. They explain and confirm that 
which is logically before all proof. They place the content of 
our primary belief, as it is developed and illustrated by obser- 
vation and reflection, clearly before the mind, and, while they 
do not strictly prove that God is, they show that he must be 
assumed. The case stands the same with the moral argument 
as with the teleological. It can be put into the form of a syl- 
logism, but the conclusion cannot go beyond the assumption 


* Porter, Human Intellect, p. 594. 
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with which the “argument” must start. Man’s moral nature 
compels him to assume a moral Governor antecedent to, and 
independent of, any forma] argument. Our moral nature must 
have an adequate cause. Our whole personality is an enigma 
which can find its solution only in the existence of God, the 
absolute Personality. 

We conclude from these considerations that faith has a rea- 
sonable and authoritative basis in the fact that the whole finite 
universe—inaterial and moral—requires for its explanation the 
existence of a Creator who has constituted it according to the 
principles of order and who governs it according to the laws 
of reason and holiness which are eternal in himself. “The 
universe is an enigma but God is its solution.” All men who 
are true to the native convictions of their own souls must 
acknowledge with Voltaire, even though they be as incredu- 
lous as he: 

“Le monde m’embarasse, et je ne puis songer 
Qu’un horloge si beau soit sans horlogier.” 

But not only is it true that all the arguments for the divine 
existence must assume that God is, but a// argument and all 
rational processes of whatever kind must presuppose his exist- 
ence and depend upon this presupposition for their validity. 
There is no ground for the distinction of the true and the false, 
the right and the wrong, the rational and the absurd if the 
supremacy of reason in the universe be denied. But upon 
these distinctions depend the validity of all reasoning and 
thought and the trustworthiness of all knowledge. These 
distinctions are the elements of our rationality ; this rationality 
we must assume to be derived because we know that we are 
dependent, caused existences. But this assumption is insepa- 
rable from the assumption of a rational Author of our being in 
whose moral image we are made and of whose reason our 
reason is a reflex. 

Thus the divine existence is the premise of all proof and the 
ground of the validity of every mental act. It is the deepest 
fact of our mental life. Faith has, therefore, not only a moral 
basis but a speculative one. Its central pillar rests on the 
deepest foundations of reason. Not only are we compelled by 
the constitution of our emotional natures to /eel that God is, 
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but we are compelled by the very necessities of thought to 
know that he is. Upon the supremacy of reason is conditioned 
our very rational existence, and, therefore, every rational 
process. This truth so underlies all our mental life that it 
cannot be denied without being assumed in the denial; for 
there are no foundations of truth if the world is not under 
reason and governed by its laws, that is, if God does not exist. 
Theistic belief is the logical basis and condition of all knowl- 
edge—the starting point of all thought. It lies deep in the 
mind beneath all the activities of immediate consciousness, and 
is, therefore, logically the first truth of the intellect because 
it is the deepest, while chronologically it is the last to be dis- 
covered as such, for the same reason. 

Here we see that it is only by the interpretation of all the 
phenomena and activities of the soul that we arrive at our 
highest idea of God, and especially that we discover the comple- 
mentary offices of the feelings and of the intellect in the ascer- 
tainment of religious truth. ‘The mind acting as feeling and 
the mind acting as intellect equally requires and rests in the 
belief in God. These two classes of activities are not two inde- 
pendent sources of knowledge. They are inseparable in fact, 
but they each give a different element of the one knowledge 
and are thus necessary to complete one another. Feeling 
needs the exercise of the intellect to steady and direct it. 
Without reflective thought it would lead, as history shows, to 
superstition and fanaticism. The intellect, on the other hand, 
needs feeling to impart glow and enthusiasm to its ideas and 
conclusions. Without it faith would be a mere intellectual 
apprehension of truths which would lie cold and practically 
dead in the mind. The conclusions of the speculative reason 
must be awakened by feeling that they may have life, and the 
sensibilities must be guided by the cautious conclusions of the 
intellect that they may have direction. 

The knowledge of God has many roots but it is one know- 
ledge. The contemplation of the external universe supplies 
the knowledge of one phase of the divine nature; the inter- 
pretation of the facts of our moral nature another; of our 
rational processes, another, and so on. Our moral natures 
presuppose a moral Governor; when we attempt to assign a 
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ground of our rationality we are compelled to posit a supreme 
reason, but we must turn to yet other views and spheres of the 
universe in order to make our idea as complete as our finite 
understanding will permit. 

One standing in a vast cathedral does not see through any 
one of the windows the whole of the sky that bends above him. 
Directing his vision now through one he sees the moon; through 
another some planet; through another some fixed star or 
constellation, but he knows that through each window he sees 
the same sky. The universe is a cathedral through whose 
many windows our souls discern God. In any single view we 
see perhaps but one of his glorious attributes. Through one 
window of this temple we see God as creator; through another 
as the supreme reason; through another as the infimte One, 
but through each we see God; through each we discern our 
Father's face and discover that we are in our Father's house. 

It is not possible, within the limits proper to an Article like 
this, to discuss the grounds of faith in God as infinite. Iam 
quite content if I have made it clear that religious belief is 
based upon a knowledge of God asserted in conscience and in 
the ineradicable instincts and beliefs of the soul, and that no 
metaphysical subtleties can ever rob the human consciousness 
of this, its primitive inheritance. This knowledge has the 
authority of the ultimate standard of appeal, the human reason. 
Religious faith, in its central, essential principle, is grounded 
in the whole nature of man—in his moral and religious 
feelings and in the necessary, tacit assumption of all scientific 
knowledge and thought, viz: that reason sits supreme in the 
universe. This faith is, therefore, knowledge in the sense of 
certainty that its object exists and is itself its own “evidence 
of things not seen.” 
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Articte II.—CONCERNING SACRED MUSIC, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 


“No art” remarks a recent writer, “is exercising such a 
strong influence over the human race at the present time as 
the art of Music. It has hecome so thoroughly a part of our 
existence that we rarely pause to consider to what an extent 
we are, as it were, enveloped in its sweet sounds, or how 
irremediable its loss would be to us. As a natural result of 
this, much interest has of late years been shown in every 
research which might tend to throw some light on its early 
history.” 

In pursuance of such an idea it is proposed in the following 
paper to review very briefly the history of Music from the 
earliest records, adding a few observations upon the general 
influence of the art, and its application to the purposes of mod- 
ern worship. In calling Music an art, its scientific character is 
not ignored. “In general,” says one of our best lexicographers, 
“an art is that which depends on practice or performance, and 
science that which depends on abstract or speculative principles. 
The theory of music is therefore a science; its practice is an 
art.” 

The term is derived from the word Muse (ovea), and as 
there were nine Muses in the Greek Mythology, the reason is 
evident why, as Hesychius asserts, the ancient Athenians 
should have used the noun povoey as comprehending not only 
the melody of voice or instrument, but also the dance, the 
drama, poetry and history. Music, using the word in the 
more restricted form of modern speech, is the universal lan- 
guage of nature—the rhythm in which the birds sing, the 
waters flow,* the winds roar and the clouds utter their voice.+ 
It is also man’s highest expression of joy on earth and of bliss 
in heaven. Hence, Music must have originated in the bosom 
of God—whose attributes combine in absolute harmony to 


* A modern writer has reduced to musical notation the Anthem of Niagara. 
+ Milton’s line is in point here: “‘ Let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow.” 
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form the infinite perfection of His adorable character. He 
taught the morning stars to sing together and all the celestial 
host to shout for joy. It isa tradition even of the Hindoos 
that while the inferior deities communicated other arts, 
Brahma himself presented music to mortals. 

“In heaven” indeed “the rapturous song began” among 
those beings “ever bright and fair,” whose existence antedates 
the history of man; and the anthem of praise which burst 
upon the astonished hearing of the shepherds at the advent of a 
world’s Redeemer was but an echo of that symphony which 
from Creation’s dawn and even before chaos was changed to 
cosmos, the Sons of God had been pouring forth from melo- 
dious voices “round about the starry throne.” 

Observe, then, first—the main traces of musical history 
found in the Scriptures. Beginning with our first parents, it 
is reasonable to conjecture that while in the garden (if not 
afterward) they sang in the notes of some simple refrain, the 
praises of Jehovah. Equally plausible is the theory that Noah 
and his family relieved the tedium of their long confinement 
in the ark with songful as well as prayerful worship. And if 
thus they praised God in those days of trial, they must have 
lifted up their voices in new psalms of thanksgiving when 
their hour of full deliverance came. 

But these conjectures aside, we find among the generations 
of Adam, mention made of Jabal, whom Adah bare unto 
Lamech: “ He was the father of all such as handle the harp 
and organ.” By this allusion we may understand the origin 
of musical instruments to be implied. During the period of 
two thousand years following, wherein no record of the art is 
given, doubtless it continued to exist in some kind of rude and 
primitive form. 

At last, in the account of Jacob’s departure from Laban, 
we find these words: “ Wherefore did'st thou not tell me, that 
I might have sent thee away with mirth and with songs, with 
tabret and with harp?” indicating the adaptation of music to the 
social enjoyments of life, and the rites of hospitality, whether 
to greet the coming or speed the parting guest. So, of the 
wicked who prosper in their time, Job wrote, about two cen- 
turies later: “They send forth their little ones like a flock and 
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their children dance. They take the timbrel and harp, and 
rejoice at sound of the organ.” 

Many other passages also prove that the Hebrews were an 
intensely musical people. Their early songs like those of the 
Bedouin of the desert (at the present time) were not harmoni- 
ous but melodic—consisting merely of recitative—and express- 
ing in simplest form the natural feelings of joy or sorrow. 
They had songs for harvest and vintage, songs for courtship 
and marriage, songs for funeral and feasting, songs for victory 
and dirges for defeat. 

The first grand chorus mentioned in scripture is the trium- 
phant song of the Israelites (with Moses for their chef d’orches- 
tre) following the safe passage of the Red Sea. Then, too, 
occurs the rejoicing of Miriam, as she takes a timbrel and cele- 
brates with the women in music and dancing the high praises 
of Jehovah. Likewise, in the days of the Judges, appears 
Jephthah’s daughter coming forth to meet her father, on his 
return from the expedition against Ammon, and she comes 
“with timbrels and with dances.” 

Soon, a larger variety of musical instruments is mentioned, 
to wit: at the removal of the ark of God from the house of 
Abinadab to that of Obed Edom. ‘“'I'hen David and all Israel 
played before God with all their might,” their singing being 
accompanied by the music of harps, psalteries, timbrels, eym- 
bals and trumpets. 

The progress here indicated may perhaps be attributed to 
the systematic cultivation of music which at that time had 
become a part of the regular curriculum in the schools of the 
prophets: a good precedent, it may be remarked, by way of 
parenthesis, for imitation by our own modern Seminaries of 
Theological culture. 

The culmination of all Hebrew music was reached in the 
splendid ritual of the temple at Jerusalem. To the Levites 
was assigned the service of song. In the quiet life to which 
their calling set them apart, exempt from the burdens of 
military duty, the cultivation of music was an easy and con- 
genial employment. It is probable that the tabernacle wor- 
ship had included the use of voice and instrument in rendering 
praise to Jehovah. Of the thirty-eight thousand composing 

VOL. IV. 30 
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the tribe of Levi, in the reign of David, four thousand were 
appointed to this work. ‘These were divided into two classes, 
viz: the skilled performers consisting of twenty-four courses 
(twelve in each or two hundred and eighty-eight musicians,) 
and the novices or learners, who completed the number. A 
careful examination of the various allusions to the musical 
part of the temple service reveals the elaborateness of its 
details. The ordinary worship was impressive, but the 
programme on special occasions must have been something 
grand to hear. 

In the stormy times, however, which witnessed the disrup- 
tion of the Jewish nation, and its exile in foreign lands, the 
various arts, music included, suffered a sad decline. With the 
holy city in heaps, the temple an unsightly pile of ruins, and 
themselves far away from the homes and the graves of their 
fathers, the Israelites had no heart to sing the Lord’s song; 
therefore they hanged their harps upon the willows that grew 
on the banks of the rivers of Babylon. It is believed that the 
music of the Jews never recovered from the shock it sustained 
by the successive conquests of their country at the hands of 
the Egyptians, Persians, and Romans.* 

That the art was sometimes subsidized to the worship of 
false gods, is evident from Scripture testimony about the 
golden calf at the foot of Mt. Sinai, and the great image which 
Nebuchadnezzar set up in the plains of Dura. But, not to 
enlarge further upon Old Testament records, it remains, in 
closing this rapid outline of sacred history, to observe that our 
Saviour sang an hymn with his disciples before going out to 
the Mount of Olives on the night of the last sapper. We may 
safely assume that he had sung with them on other occasions, 
and that in those silent years at Nazareth as He worshiped 
with the pious Jews in the synagogue, He had joined with 
them in the chanting of the Psalms of David. The Christians 
after Pentecost went about praising God and having favor 
with all the people. Paul and Silas sang hymns at midnight 

* “Scholars who have carefully investigated the whole matter have reached 
the conclusion that at the destruction of the Solomonic temple, all that could be 
saved from the general ruin were some few songs in the sheets prepared for dis- 


tribution among the choir, containing such notes as would show to what part 
they belonged, or suggest the key and accompaniment.”—Prof. 7. C. Murray. 
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in the dungeon at Philippi. The Apostle, too, exhorted the 
Ephesians to a cultivation of the musical element in their 
religious worship. 

IL. It will be useful now to glance at the main facts con- 
nected with this subject, to be obtained from uninspired sources. 
The history of Music in India, China, and Japan, needs only 
the passing mention, that its developments have undergone no 
material change from the remotest antiquity. In Egypt, ac- 
cording to Plato and Herodotus (who traveled in that country), 
the art was greatly encouraged, and children were instructed in 
it, from a very early age. The testimony of drawings on mon- 
uments proves that the people possessed musical instruments 
capable of much variety and expression. 

From the Egyptians,* the Greeks seem to have learned the 
art, and carried it to a higher degree of success than their neigh- 
bors. Many of the ancient philosophers wrote on Music, more 
especially the disciples of Pythagoras and Aristotle, from whom 
we learn that a cultivation of this art was considered an almost 
indispensable accomplishment in the education of the upper 
classes. 

As the Greeks obtained their musical knowledge from the 
Egyptians, so the Romans became in turn the pupils of Greece. 
Though music was highly esteemed by them, the people of 
the empire loved war and conquest too well, to find much time 
for the cultivation of this, or any other art. Even during the 
Augustan age (according to one authority), they possessed no 
sculptor, painter, or musician ; those who were celebrated in the 
arts at Rome having been Asiatics or Europeans, who went to 
reside there for the prosecution of their professions. 

Tiberius banished all comedians and musicians, Caligula re- 
called them, and Claudius encouraged the cultivation of Music, 

* “The Israelites,” says Prof. T. C. Murray—in his book on the “Origin and 
Growth of the Psalms’—“ in their historic period followed Hgyptian musical 
methods and used with slight modifications Egyptian instruments.” 

“The Egyptians were” according to this writer “the most cultured people of 
antiquity both in the theory and practice of music. Whence their traditions of 
the art came, or how they arose we do not know; like the rest of their marvelous 


and refined civilization, it seems to have dropped full-grown from the clouds. 
“ A thousand years before Pythogoras, Egyptian music was long past its golden 


” 


age. 
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which was brought to its greatest prosperity under Nero. His 
successors, also, encouraged musical and dramatic performances. 
Thus, the‘art continued to flourish until the fall of the Empire, 
when it disappeared and became virtually extinct, until its re- 
vival in modern Italy. 

The music of the Christian church during the first few cen- 
turies must have been of the simplest kind. Pliny’s letter to 
Trajan indicates the practice among believers of singing hymns 
“to Christ as to God.” 

Tertullian records, that “at the love-feasts of the early Chris- 
tians, after the water had been furnished for the hands and the 
lights had been lit, according as any had the ability whether 
by his remembrance of Scripture, or by his powers of compo- 
sition, he used to be invited to sing praises to God for the com- 
mon good.” 

The art was then in its infancy. “So far as we know (to 
quote from an author), melody then existed only in a rude and 
vague inflection of the voice, through the range of a few inter- 
vals, while harmony, as now understood, was utterly undevel- 
oped and was probably confined to an irregular and unsystem- 
atic use of the octave, fifth and third, as occasion served.” 
Thus, the art continued crude and chaotic till the fourth cen- 
tury, when Ambrose, bishop of Milan—a great musician for 
his time—introduced certain reforms, whose details are too 
technical for general comprehension. Enough to say that “ the 
ecclesiastical music thus purified and systematized obtained 
the name of the Ambrosian chant, and was soon brought into 
extensive use.” But, in the course of the two following centu- 
ries, the simplicity and plainness of this style had become 
“ overlaid with certain florid and frivolous embellishments, in- 
congruous with the solemnity of divine worship.” Then arose 
Gregory the pope, as a new reformer of church music. 

Besides collecting and arranging in methodical shape certain 
fragments of psalmody and ecclesiastical hymns already in use, 
he added four new scales to those hitherto employed. 

The Gregorian chant thus became the basis of all that is grand 
and valuable in modern sacred music. With the perfection of 
the church organ, which though invented in the time of the 
Carlovingians, did not reach a development worthy of compar- 
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ison with the modern instrument of that name till the seventh 
or eighth century, the cultivation of the laws of pure harmony 
virtually began. Between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries 
melody was held in abeyance while the use of the keyboard 
invited the musician to a study of all the combinations of con- 
cordant sounds. 

But, about the year 1560, melody and harmony were mar- 
ried (never to be divorced) by the brilliant genius of Pales- 
trina and his contemporaries. 

It was in this century, too, that the sacred musical drama 
had its birth, though its germs existed in the middle ages. 
The name “ Oratorio” was given to such a work, because its 
author, Philip Neri, established at Rome the congregation of 
the priests of the Oratory, and held musical performances at 
the new chapel, “for the purpose of turning to pious account 
the theatrical enthusiasm which then prevailed.” From all the 
foregoing facts it appears, that Music has ever served as the 
Church’s grandest vehicle of praise, its volume growing deeper 
and richer, as the cultivation of the art has advanced, until 
now it would seem that the point has been reached beyond 
which nothing grandev, so far as concerns earthly music, can 
be attained. 

Nay more, in the judgment of the writer, the burden of proof 
lies with those who deny that the acme of sacred musical com- 
position was reached one hundred and forty years ago, when 
Handel wrought out his immortal oratorio: “The Messiah ;” 
for, though Haydn has since composed the “ Creation,” and Mo- 
zart his “ Twelfth Mass,” and Beethoven his “Choral Sym- 
phony,” and Mendelssohn his “ Elijah,” and Rossini his “ Stabat 
Mater ;” yet, superb as they are, towering above them all, facile 
princeps, still stands the ‘‘ Messiah,” of Handel, like Mt. Bianc 
itself, among the other sublime though lesser peaks of the Alps. 

Thus far our brief review. 

III. In characterizing the general influence of Music, it may 
be said that from the days when Elisha called for a minstrel to 
inspire him for prophecy, and when Saul sent for David to 
waken the harmonies upon his lyre, for the soothing of the 
king’s troubled spirit, all through the ages, this art has exerted 
the same healing and elevating power upon the soul of man. 
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But there are exceptions to this, as to every rule. One of 
these exceptions, is Nero, perhaps the most cruel and sensual of 
the Roman emperors, who as already mentioned not only en- 
couraged the art during his reign, but also spent much of his 
time in its personal cultivation. 

Great musicians are sometimes, in other respects, very small 
and even very bad men; but, ceteris paribus, it must still be con- 
ceded that music is in its legitimate nature refining and purify- 
ing. That the art is often perverted and made to minister as 
a means of sinful temptation and fascination, only serves to 
illustrate the baseness of human depravity. Of all the perver- 
sion of things good in themselves to unholy ends, nothing could 
well exceed in enormity such a prostitution as this. 

Truly says Luther: “‘ Music is the art of the prophets, the 
only art which can calm the agitations of the soul. 

“Tt is a semi-disciplinarian and school-master. It makes 
men more gentle and tender-hearted, more modest and discreet. 

“With those that despise music,” he adds, “as all fanatics 
are wont to do—I am not pleased, for it is a gift bestowed by 
God, and not by man.” The power of music, not only in the 
moulding of individual but of national life, was discerned a 
hundred years before Plato, when Confucius said: “ Would’st 
thou know if a people be well governed, and if its manners be 
good or bad, examine the music it practices.” 

Likewise, has not a wise man of recent times remarked, for 
substance: “Give me the making of a nation’s songs, and I 
care not who makes its laws?” 

IV. And now for a few reflections, by way of improvement, 
as the New England divines used to say, with reference to the 
modern uses of sacred harmony. Its object as an element in 
the worship of God is two-fold, viz: for expression and im- 
pression. 

Paul speaks of “psalms, hymns and spiritual songs.” Some 
commentator applies these terms to the three uses of public, 
social and domestic worship. 

While this division of thought may be more popular than 
critical, it will serve our present purpose sufficiently well. 

Reversing the order, then be it observed :-— 

1. That no family service of devotion is complete without 
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the notes of sacred song. No argument is necessary to prove 
this. We have all experienced, doubtless, the beauty of that 
feature in our daily exercises of home worship, as evening by 
evening the children have gathered with us around the do- 
mestic altar and poured forth their sweet voices to the praise 
of their God and Saviour. 
“ They chant their artless notes in simple guise, 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim, 
Perhaps ‘ Dundee’s’ wild, warbling measures rise, 


Or plaintive ‘ Martyrs,’ worthy of the name : 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame.” 


With many of us, the most tender memories of childhood are 
associated with such experiences as these. To the end that 
this expressive element of domestic worship may be duly em- 
phasized, let the vocal culture of our children receive its de- 
served share of attention. 

Then, 2. In the social worship of God, there will be no lack 
in the fullness of consenting voices when the hymns are sung. 
A wise discrimination needs, indeed, to be observed between 
songs good, bad, or indifferent. The modern style of words 
and music, like those of the Sankey collections, contains much 
of true evangelical sentiment and pure harmony. But it isa 
mistake, in the writer’s humble opinion, to allow this lighter 
style to supersede the grand old standard hymns of Watts, 
Wesley, Toplady, Cowper, Palmer, and all the rest, with their 
accompanying tunes by such authors as the German composers 
and our own Lowell Mason and Thomas Hastings. The new 
wine is good, but the old is better. Mr. Finney, the late Presi- 
dent of Oberliny has somewhere uttered the sentiment that the 
tendency of a congregation to sing diminishes, as the power of 
the Spirit increases. It is hazardous to oppose the views of such 
a veteran as he, and yet we venture very modestly to dissent. At 
least, our observation of modern revivals proves the contrary. 
The history of Methodism, too, is a standing refutation of such 
an assertion. That denomination, it is well known, owes its 
great success very largely to the power of sacred song. By the 
hymn-singing of Charles Wesley’s followers (says the Oxford 
historian of the “ English people,”) “a new musical impulse 
was aroused in the masses, which gradually changed the face of 
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public devotion throughout England.” Its methods there have 
been repeated in this country, and mainly with similar effect, 

The impressive end of music in social worship is both sub- 
jective and objective. We find a new sweetness of meaning in 
God’s word, when we sing its holy utterances reduced to flow- 
ing rhythm. Thus the popular hymns possess a power to glo- 
rify Scripture and make its truths luminous to our souls with 
heavenly brightness. Objectively, also, a saving impression is 
often produced upon the hearts of unbelievers. This effective 
agency has been in these recent years, largely developed in the 
employment of great choruses, and in solo-singing or recitative. 
As another has said: “ Nowadays, every Moody must have his 
Sankey; every Pentecost his Stebbins. They hunt in couples.” 
That this practice of solo rendering of gospel hymns is no inno- 
vation may be perceived by reference to the quotation from 
Tertullian on a former page. Eternity alone will reveal all the 
facts illustrating the power of sacred song to soften the heart 
and make saving impressions of divine truth. 

3. In the more public and imposing services of the sanctu- 
ary, music is of the first importance, and the singing should 
be largely congregational. “I always feel,” says Beecher, 
“ that a church which does not sing has hard sledding. Sleigh 
riding and no bells! think of it. A church that does not sing 
is like a Spring without any flowers. Of all the world, a 
church that has four singers! four whole singers! a thousand 
people sitting down! a thousand pairs of ears listening, and 
four mouths!” But, notwithstanding the sarcasm which is 
sometimes deserved, there is a legitimate use for the select 
singing of a well trained choir (whether numbering four, eight 
or forty, it matters not), while the people listen to anthem or 
chant rendered not for the purpose of artistic display, but for 
the replenishment of the soul with holy thoughts and devout 
aspirations. What possessor of a good ear for music has not 
been frequently conscious of such a spiritual uplifting at the 
beginning of public worship? The old Puritans would char. 
acterize such an impression as merely zesthetic or sensuous, but 
we who have felt its power know whereof we affirm. 

On this point, the writer heartily endorses the following 
utterance of the Rev. Dr. Parker, of Hartford: ‘“‘ As a strenu- 
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ous and uncompromising advocate of congregational singing, I 
still insist upon the blessed privilege of listening to such music 
as congregations cannot sing together; of being sung to, of 
sitting still and quiet under the spell of a music that gives new 
meaning to holy words, gains access to the heart by sweet 
stealth, and works its miracle of healing and consolation in the 
affections.” 

The propriety of introducing to the worship of the sanctuary, 
even for a so-called “ praise-service” the assistance of a band of 
brass and stringed instruments may well be questioned. The 
sharp clear tones of a cornet are of advantage in keeping a great 
congregation of singers up to time and pitch; but, beyond 
this, with that king of instruments, the organ, which combines 
the power and variety of an orchestra—no accompaniment is 
necessary. 

As fine an example of true congregational singing as the 
writer ever heard, was that given by Mr. Spurgeon’s great 
chorus of the “common people” led by neither choir or organ, 
but simply by the voice of a precentor. 

Among the absolute requisites for an efficient church choir, 
next to good vocal powers and personal piety, must be men- 
tioned that training which insures felicitous expression of the 
sentiments and distinct articulation of the language. 

Those who have heard the singing of the Jubilee Company 
from the South will agree with the statement that many of 
our leaders of church music have yet something to learn even 
from these comparatively untutored children of song. Their 
power of sustaining long drawn tones in pianissimo passages, 
is only equalled by their admirable enunciation of the words 
while retaining a distinct utterance both of the harmony and 
melody. 

A statement has lately been published which deserves 
reproduction in this connection. It seems to realize the ideal. 
The choir here mentioned is that of Chryjst Church, Troy, 
N. Y. 

“Its number is forty-three. Average attendance the past 
year, forty. The esprit de corps is remarkable. Members 
would rather attend rehearsals than a social entertainment. 
The choir is noted for its devotional spirit. Its members 
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will not brook any unseemly conduct during public worship. 
They regard themselves, not as a separate organization from the 
congregation, hired to do the singing, but as taking part in the 
worship. 

One of their great aims in rendering all kinds of music, 
whether in plain hymns, simple chants or more elaborate an- 
thems, in solo or chorus, is to enunciate so clearly and dis- 
tinctly as to have the words intelligible to the congregation ; 
and also in singing hymns, to make the music so full and 
hearty, that the worshipers below will feel like joining in the 
singing.” 

May the great Head of the Church in much mercy speedily 
give us an increase of such choirs! 

The division of thoughts followed in this paper leaves no 
room (nor is there need) to enlarge upon that important de- 
partment of sacred music represented by our Sabbath schools. 

Through the close competition of musical publishers it 
has come to pass, that a sad amount of rubbish has been de- 
voted to this purpose during the past twenty years. It has 
long since been criticised as it deserves, and a healthy reaction 
in favor of the more sensible and substantial class of songs is 
already visible. But there remaineth much land yet to be 
possessed. 

In conclusion, let this thought abide with us, that the 
songs of Zion we sing on earth are designed to put us in 
perpetual remembrance of, and prepare us the better for the 
songs of the Church triumphant in heaven—where (in the 
chaste words of the old English divine) “is everlasting joy, 
continual laud and praise to God.” 

Thanks be to the Heavenly Father, that while we tarry amid 
the deepening shadows of earth’s brief day, we may catch the 
echo and join the refrain of that new song which rings forever 
through the palace of the King. 

E’en now may we begin to learn that song 

“* And keep in tune with heaven, till God ere long 


To His celestial concert us unite 
To live with Him and sing in endless morn of light.” 
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Articte I1V.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF VALUE. 


THE charm of novelty, at least, should attach to a philosophy 
of value, provided only that it prove to be the true one; for it 
is certain that in all that has been written on this much eluci- 
dated theme, a statement of the real nature of the thing dis- 
cussed is not to be found. One cause of this marked deficiency 
is to be sought in the incomprehensive view which writers have 
taken. The great fact that society is an organic unit has been, 
for the time, forgotten, and the attention has been fixed on 
individuals and their separate and intricate actions in valuing 
and exchanging commodities. It is as though the physiologist, 
instead of studving the human body as a whole, were to con- 
tine his attention to the microscopic activities of the separate 
molecules that compose it. Intricate and nearly profitless 
would be such a study, and far too intricate and profitless has 
been the study of the department of social physiology compre- 
hended under the theory of value. This subject can never be 
grasped and understood until the organic whole is made the 
primary object of attention. The value theory must receive 
the benefit of late studies in social science. The conception 
of society as an organism must be applied to this question, 
which, of all questions of political economy, is most dependent 
on the comprehensive view thus gained. Then only will our 
theories cease to lose themselves in the intricate tracing of indi- 
vidual activities, Which is only social microscopy. 

Who has not learned to his sorrow, how unsatisfying, in fact, 
are such discussions of value as claim to be particularly szien- 
tific, and how large a mass of literature he may patiently read 
through without satisfying himself exactly what value is? 
Aside even from its want of comprehensiveness, the reader will 
find the prevailing mode of discussion leading to specific diffi- 
culties and contradictions, from which he would give much to 
be delivered. He will learn that utility has something to do 
with value, that it is, indeed, included in the popular meaning 
of the word; but he will be enjoined to break with this popu- 
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lar notion, and, in science, to limit the meaning of the general 
term to something formerly called value in exchange. Yet, 
while encouraged to interpose as wide a gulf as is possible 
between value proper and utility, the reader will, on the other 
hand, find that he is allowed to confound utility with something 
once termed value in use. He will find that definitions are 
attempted of the two varieties of value, separately considered ; 
but he may search economic literature in vain for a satisfactory 
formula for value in the generic. What value is, whether in 
use or exchange, few have attempted to tell us at all, and none 
have told us in a manner that is clear and satisfying. 

Yet who supposes that a universal popular idea is baseless? 
Who would claim that the subtle intuitions that determine the 
ordinary use of terms are not a guide to scientific truth? If 
men continue, in spite of instructions, to use one term where 
the economist uses two, it is evidence that, in some way, the 
thing signified must be generically one; that there is, in the 
seemingly dual idea, a unity which the scientist has not as yet 
grasped. If the notion of utility, of usefulness persists in 
attaching itself to the word value, whenever used in common 
speech, it is certain that there is a closer connection between 
them than has yet been detected. Latin valeo, French valeur, 
English value, as well as other foreign synonymes, all include 
the idea of usefulness, whatever else they may signify; and a 
formula that will harmonize with this permanent usage and 
express the meaning of the term in any connection, is what the 
mind instinctively craves. 

With due apology for the audacity of the attempt and a con- 
sciousness of its difficulty, I am about to hazard the effort to 
obtain a comprehensive view of value, and to formulate a defi- 
nition that shall express the fundamental thought which is 
present whenever the term is used. Instead of finding that 
utility is something necessary, indeed, to the existence of value, 
but not included in its proper meaning, something which we 
must drop out of mind as we become very scientific, we shall 
find that utility and value are inseparably bound in thought, 
and that the attempt to dissociate them betrays a failure on the 
part of the scientist to follow, with his analysis, the subtle 
mental processes that have determined the popular mode of 
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expression, and given the public a truer notion of value than 
science has yet attained. 

Value is an abstract term, and analysis will show that the 
abstraction is not a primary one. The notion is not formed by 
fixing the thought exclusively on one of the qualities that 
make up our conception of some concrete thing. Such a pro- 
cess may be termed a primary abstraction. The resulting 
notion, the quality itself, may become the basis of a secondary 
or higher abstraction. The quality may have attributes, and 
one of these may be made the object of thought. As the pri- 
mary process gave us an attribute of a concrete thing, the 
secondary process gives us an attribute of an attribute. Cer- 
tain things are useful, and a primary act of abstraction presents 
to the mind the quality, utility. This quality may exist in dif- 
ferent degrees; some things are more useful than others. To 
determine how useful a thing is, is to measure its utility. Quan- 
titative measure, then, is an attribute of the quality, utility. 
The fixing of the thought exclusively on this attribute is the 
secondary process of abstraction; it gives us the notion, meas- 
ure of utility, and it is this that I propose maintaining as the 
true formula for value in the generic. Value is quantitative 
measure of utility. Always and everywhere there is present to 
the mind that makes a valuation, whether for use or exchange, 
the conception of a concrete thing, of a quality of that thing 
and of the quantitative measure of that quality. 

Value and utility are, therefore, as inseparable as a measure 
and that which is measured.. The conception of linear exten- 
sion could be as logically separated from the conception of a 
geographical mile,*as the idea of utility from that of value. 

On the other hand value and utility are no more to be con- 
founded with one another than separated; two inseparable 
things are not one thing. A measure and that which is meas- 
ured are not identical. The metal lying on the scales possesses 
the quality, weight: that general quality is not identical with 
the fact that the weight amounts to just a hundred pounds. 
The quality is not to be confounded with the quantity of the 
quality. Utility is never identical with value, either in use or 
exchange. 

Still less is value to be confounded with the expression for 
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it; that would be confusing the result of a measurement with 
the object used by the measurer to convey that result to 
another mind. A unit of linear extension is not identical with 
a foot-rule, nor a unit of weight, with a metal disc that weighs 
a pound. Place a quantity of nails on one arm of the scales, 
and a metal dise on the other. The scales swing freely ; the 
nails are weighed. Are we in danger of saying that the metal 
dise zs the weight of the nails? We say that two weights are 
equal. There is a common quality in two objects, and the 
measure of that quality is the same in both. Unless very undis- 
criminating, we shai] not say that a metal disc of smaller and 
finer sort, a dime, for instance, zs the value of the nails. There 
is a quality common to nails and disc, and the measure of that 
quality is the same in both. 

We need to pause but a moment to distinguish value from 
price; the latter is a mode of expressing value. All measure- 
ments are expressed by comparisons. In the rude beginnings of 
mensuration there is no unit of linear extension, and the length 
of an object is vaguely expressed in terms of anything that 
chances to be near it. When a common unit is adopted, say the 
length of a human foot of rather prehistoric proportions, mea- 
surements are expressed in terms of that common standard. 
Extension is the same, whether expressed in vague general 
comparisons, or in feet and inches. Values are expressed in 
vague general comparisons until the adoption of a unit for mea- 
suring utility; utility is the same whether expressed in the 
ruder or the more accurate way. ,Measure of utility expressed 
in terms of a conventional unit is price. 

If the essential distinctions have now been clearly made, if 
concrete things, a quality of those things, the measure of that 
quality and the conventional expression for that measure are 
each so distinct from all the others that there is no danger of 
confusing them, we are prepared to advance to the essential 
argument, and prove, if possible, that value is, in fact, always a 
measure of utility. For it occurs to us at the outset—and, if it 
did not, any text-book of political economy would remind us— 
that things having widely different degrees of apparent utility 
have the same value in the market. We remember the dia- 
mond and the water of Adam Smith's illustration, and his asser- 
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tion, true in spite of criticism, that the gem, the costliest of arti- 
cles, satisfies a want much less intense than that satisfied by the 
water, which costs little or nothing. Is our theory stranded at 
the outset ? 

We must now make a distinction which, so far as I am aware, 
has never before been applied in political economy, but one 
which, as I hope to show, is absolutely essential to clear reason- 
ing in this department of the science. The conception of utility 
itself, unanalyzed, is misleading. Simple as the term apparently 
is, there are two widely different meanings in it, and a value 
theory leads to directly opposite results, according as, in the use 
of terms, the one or the other is adopted. What is utility ? 
Evidently a capacity to serve, a power to satisfy wants. To 
satisfy wants is to change the condition of the person served, to 
bring him from a lower degree of happiness to a higher. With- 
out the useful object the man, for the time being, is in one con- 
dition, with it he is in another. The power thus to modify 
subjective conditions is utility; the difference between the two 
conditions affords the measure of that utility, that which we 
have termed value. In the medsuring process, or mental valu- 
ation, the man reasons: “ without tuis article my condition, for 
a time, would be thus; with it, it is thus; the difference meas- 
ures the utility of the object.” 

The cubic mile of air about your dwelling sustains your life ; 
of course it has infinite utility. But has it? Annihilate it and 
see. Other air at once takes its place, and your condition 
remains unaltered. Under actual circumstances that particular 
volume of the life-sustaining gases appears not to have the 
power to modify sour condition. Contrast your present state 
with your state if there were no air, and you find an indefinitely 
wide difference ; contrast your present state with that in which 
the annihilation of that particular volume, and of no other, 
would have ieft you, and you find no difference at all. 

The one mode of estimating gives a measure of what may be 
termed absolute utility; and, in the case of air, this is indefi- 
nitely great. The other estimate measures what may be termed 
effective utility ; and, in the case of air, this is nothing. Effec- 
tive utility is, then, power to modify our subjective condition, 
under actual circumstances, and is mentally measured by sup- 
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posing something which we possess to be annihilated, or some- 
thing which we lack to be attained. 

Now, is not this the utility with which political economy has 
to deal; and is not the former, or absolute utility, that with 
which actual treatises have dealt? Moreover is not the differ- 
ence radical, and the failure to distinguish it ruinous to any 
philosophy? Air is not wealth, we have been taught, solely 
because no one can own it. True, of the atmosphere as a 
whole; but can not a man own some of it? Let him but close 
doors and windows, and he will have it. There it is, in suffi- 
ciently complete possession, and undoubtedly useful, in the 
prevalent sense of the term. In consistency we should term it 
wealth. It is not so, and we know it; and our analysis reveals 
what is lacking, effective utility. The presence or absence of 
the particular volume appropriated is indifferent to us, under 
actual circumstances; the presence of an indefinite supply, 
ready to replace it, destroys its importance. It is always in view 
of actual circumstances that we make our economic estimate; 
and it is effective, and not absolute utility that is the basis of 
wealth and value. Absolute utility may, for present purposes, 
be forgotten. 

The measurement of effective utility in our illustration was 
simple; but it is not in common practice, a comparison of two 
simple conditions that is presented to the mind when mental 
valuations are made. ‘The problem is more complicated, though 
not so complex as to be difficult of analysis. A few typical 
cases will sufficiently illustrate the principles involved. Air in 
a closed dwelling was effectively valueless, because its with- 
drawal caused no inconvenience; the owner’s condition was the 
same before and after the withdrawal. Remove the drinking 
water from the table before him, and you modify his status: it 
becomes needful that he refill the glasses, and the sacrifice 
necessary to ensure the refilling, in whatever form that sacrifice 
may be made, is to be regarded as a subtraction from the sum 
total of his gratifications. If we could attain a unit for the 
measuring of happiness, it would be a compound standard like 
the foot-pound of mechanics, units of intensity multiplied by 
units of time. Applying such a standard, too ethereal, indeed, 
for practical use, to the condition of the man in our illustration, 
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we should find that his day’s enjoyment had been lessened by 
the withdrawal of the water. It did not remain wanting, but 
was immediately restored; yet the restoring process itself 
caused a lessening of the sum of our supposed subject's gratifi- 
cations. The difference between the present sum of his enjoy- 
ments, and the sum of enjoyments, had the removal not taken 
place, measures the effective utility of the water. Let us exam- 
ine a third and last typical case, and suppose that the water 
removed was replaced by that which was less refreshing and 
serviceable. There are now two modifications of the owner's 
subjective status, one caused by the sacrifice of replacing the 
water, and another by the inferiority of that which was brought 
in its stead. His sum of gratifications is twice lessened; the 
measure of the effective utility of the water is determined, 
exactly as before, by comparing his present sum of gratifications 
with that which he would have attained had the removal and 
replacement not taken place. 

Now it is estimates like these that are actually made, in 
measuring the utility of commodities. There is at hand a well 
from which to draw—a general market; and the removal of 
any article modifies a man’s condition as the removal of the 
water, in our illustration—he must replace the article by a 
sacrifice, and he may or may not replace it completely. If he 
replaces it completely, there is but one subtraction from the sum 
of his enjoyments; if he replaces it but partially there are two. 
In any case the resultant modification of his subjective status 
entailed by the removal of the article measures its effective util- 
ity. The removal of a coat lessens the owner’s enjoyment, not 
by the difference between his condition with such a garment and 
his condition with none, but by the difference between the sum of 
his enjoyments, had the coat not been taken, and the sum after 
the necessary sacrifice shall have been made to replace it, and 
the substitute, perfect or imperfect, shall have been brought 
into use. 

An individual man may make all these measurements; 
value is possible, indeed inevitable, in a condition of isolation. 
Crusoe compared utilities with one another, though, having no 
bargains to make, he was under the less necessity of forming 
accurate estimates; and men, in society, make such estimates 
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independently. A measurement of utility made by an indi- 
vidual gives value in use, not at all ideatical with what passes 
under that name in current discussion, which is utility itself, 
but the quantitative measure of that utility to an individual 
user. We have now to see that, in a sense, measurements 
of utility are never made by any other than a single inde- 
pendent being. Society, as an organic whole, is to be regarded 
as one great isolated being; and this being may and doves 
measure utilities like the solitary tenant of an island. This 
great personage is complex; it has collections of men as its 
members, and single men as its molecules; and in studying 
the internal activities that take place when the valuations are 
in process, we shall be led into a sort of higher or social physi- 
ology, which will develop farther than has yet been done the 
parallelism existing between the individual and the social 
organism. It is from this source that, as was stated above, we 
ure to derive our chief light on the philosophy of value. 
After the comprehensive view has been attained and the 
general movements of the social body traced, we may adopt, 
with advantage, the analytical method, fixing the attention on 
individuals and finding how they deal with their neighbors. 
This is social microscopy. 

Market value is a measure of utility made by society con- 
sidered as one great isolated being; market price is, of course, 
that measure expressed in terms of a common standard. If 
the market value of a ton of coal and that of a barrel of flour 
are equal, it signifies that society, as an organic whole, esti- 
mates their respective utilities alike; if the prices of the coal 
and the flour are the same, it signifies that society has meas- 
ured their utilities by a common standard, and expressed the 
measurements alike, in terms of that standard. 

We need to be detained but a moment by the difficulty 
that, if a loaf of bread is worth, in the market, only a small 
fraction of a gem, all the loaves in the world would be worth 
but a few gems; while they possess indefinitely greater effect- 
ive utility. It is essential to their present market value that 
they be offered and estimated separately. Were they owned 
and offered as a whole, their value would be indefinitely 
greater. Let some bold and successful monopolist effect what 
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he would term a “corner” in bread, and its value would 
exceed that of all the gems in existence. 

More serious, in appearance only, is the fact of the vast 
service, under actual circumstances, which many low-priced 
articles render. How measureless is the utility, effective as 
well as absolute, of the poor man’s loaf! Its removal might 
starve him, though another were to be had for a dime. 

It is society, not the individual, that makes the estimate of 
utility which constitutes a social or market valuation. That is 
part of our definition, measure of service rendered to society as 
an organic whole. Though the thing were priceless to its 
owner, it might be cheap to society. 

But the owner is a part of the social body, and is the organic 
whole indifferent to his suffering? If so, society is an imper- 
fect and nerveless organism. It ought to feel, as a whole, the 
sufferings of every member, and what makes or mars the happi- 
ness of every slightest molecule, should make or mar the happi- 
ness of all. 

All difficulty vanishes when we draw clearly the distinction 
between things which are and things which are not the sub- 
jects of that social estimate of utility which gives market value. 
W hat is taken for consumption is definitely out of the market, 
and removed from the sphere of its valuations. The poor 
man’s loaf will not be offered in exchange; he wants it far 
more than society wants it, and far more than he desires what 
society would give for it; the intensity of his need precludes 
the possibility of a sale, and the article can, at most, only be 
said to have potential market value. What it possesses is 
value in use, and*to that society is not indifferent. It is nota 
nerveless organism ; independently of sympathy between man 
and man, there is a beautiful law of society as a whole which 
makes the wants of every member a matter of decisive interest 
to all. It is society as a whole that originally bought the loaf 
from its producer; in a sense, it bought it for the poor 
man, and for him only, and would never think of taking it 
from him. Parents would not take away a child’s toy, not 
merely because of affection, but because of the adaptation 
of the toy to the child’s use. Acting for the family as a whole, 
they bought the plaything for the child, and to transfer it to 
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themselves would lessen its service to the family. Indepen- 
dently of personal sympathies, society assumes a paternal 
relation toward particular members, buys articles for their use, 
copsigns the articles to them and has no desire to take them 
again. 

Exchanges are always made between an individual and 
society as a whole. In every legitimate bargain the social 
organism is a party. Under a regime of free competition, 
whoever sells the thing he has produced, sells it to society. 
His sign advertises the world to come and buy, and it is the 
world, not the chance customer, that is the- real purchaser. 
Yet it is equally true that whoever buys the thing he needs, 
buys it of society. Under free competition the world is seek- 
ing to serve us, and we buy what the world, not a chance pro- 
ducer offers. 

When market valuations are made, society is primarily the 
buyer. Goods in individual hands are offered to the social 
whole, and the estimate of utility made by that purchaser fixes 
their market value. In the process the social organism is true 
to its nature as a single being, great and complex, indeed, but 
united and intelligent. It looks at an article asa man would 
do, and mentally measures the modification in its own condi- 
tion which the acquisition of it would occasion, or which the loss 
of it would occasion, if once possessed. ‘‘ With the article my 
condition is thus; without it, thus; the difference measures its 
effective utility ;” such is the mental process by which indi- 
vidual or society makes a valuation. The three typical cases 
in our former illustration apply equally here. Would an 
article in possession, if removed, be replaced without sacrifice, 
like the air in a closed room? The measure of its effective 
utility is nothing. Would it be replaced at some sacrifice? 
Its effective utility is gauged by the sacrifice. Would an 
imperfect substitute take its place? Its utility is gauged by 
the two-fold sacrifice entailed. These cases are all; for there 
is nothing, not paintings by Raphael, nor gems from monarchs’ 
diadems, for which some substitute, perfect or imperfect, is not 
to-be had. 

When society, as a consumer, has bought a thing, it must 
locate it in the organic whole. The locating process has its 
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laws, aud society must estimate what is offered to it in the mar- 
ket in view of the place in the social body which, by the laws 
of this higher physiology, it is compelled to fill. There are 
laws of property, fixed principles of distribution; these are 
facts to be recognized, conditions which determine the estimate 
which society is to make. Asa molecule of nutriment in the 
human system does not diffuse itself through the body, but 
passes, by the circulating organs to the part that needs it, so 
useful commodities, molecules of social nutriment, unerringly 
follow the circulatory laws of the social system. Nerve tissue 
to the nerves, bone tissue to the bones, each particle reaches 
the place for which it is adapted. 

It would be interesting, in itself, to analyze the process of 
distiibution, and determine the forces which locate, in the 
social organism, the things which it buys for consumption. It 
would, however, extend this essay unduly, and would lead us 
at once into detailed and analytical modes of study, which are 
foreign to our present purpose. It is sufficient, for the present, 
to notice that there are fixed laws of social circulation, 
and that whatever is taken from the market is located, in the 
social body, by laws which society is not at liberty to violate. It 
becomes evident, then, that a thing may have a fixed market 
value, while its value in use is indefinitely great or indefinitely 
small, according to its location. The poor man’s loaf; what an 
intense desire it satisfies! As removed, its utility is measured 
by hunger; as replaced, by hard labor. The rich man’s loaf ; 
what a bagatelle in his estimation! Even its absence would 
but modify an abundant bill of fare, while its replacement 
would cost an mappreciable sacrifice. How values in use 
would be augmented could the location of articles be arbitrarily 
changed. Yet such a wholesale confiscation would mean the 
most violent of revolutions, and would lead to a chaotic con- 
dition fatal to the welfare of all. Yet better systems of social 
circulation may be before us, in the future, if we can but wait 
for their development. 

The expression value in exchange has, for the sake of clear- 
ness, been, thus far, avoided; since, by its origin and common 
use, it is adapted to signify something different from either of 
the kinds of value which we have considered. It should mean 
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simply indirect value in use, or the measure of the utility, to the 
owner of a thing, of the commodities which he can get in ex- 
change for that thing in the market. It is as abstract as any 
form of value; it is not the things themselves which the person 
can get in exchange, but the measure of their utility to him. 
While completely distinct from market value, it is dependent 
on it; society’s estimate of the utility of an article to itself de- 
termines what it will give for it, and what society gives, the 
individual seller receives. 

The inaccuracy of the term purchasing power, often used as 
synonymous with value in exchange, consists mainly in its 
implying a power in the commodity itself to effect a purchase. 
Such power resides in men, not in things. If it be intended to 
indicate the quality in things that satisfies wants and influences 
men’s actions, the name of that quality is utility. If it be 
intended to denote the degree to which it satisfies wants and 
influences action, the term is measure of utility, or'value. If 
what is meant be the rate at which exchanges are made, in 
conseqnence of this influence, a less misleading expression 
would be barter price. This is one of society’s two modes ot 
expressing valuations; as its estimate of utility expressed in 
terms of a conventional unit is ordinary price, so that estimate 
expressed in general comparisons is barter price. 

It is not intended, just here, to make a treatise on value; and 
the intricacies of this complicated theme cannot be discussed, 
nor even alluded to. It would be a source of satisfaction to 
apply the broad principles laid down to the more interesting of 
them. We should learn, for example, the incorrectness of 
the current doctrine of the absence of any real standard 
of measurement for value. The standard exists, though 
psychological in character and difficult of use. Difference of 
subjective condition, measure of gratification, is the basis of the 
measurements of utility which give value. The attempt to 
attain a unit for such measurements wiil not lead us into the 
unprofitable intricacies which result from the theory that value 
is fundamentally relative, based on mutual comparisons in 
which A measures B, and B, A, and there is no positive unit. 
Though too immaterial for accurate use, the standard exists, 
and the aim should be to recognize and approximate it. 
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The aim of this essay is attained if, without attempting to 
discuss intricate phenomena of value, it has succeeded in truly 
stating the fundamental principles which govern them; if it 
has shown the nature of value, as a measure of a quality of 
things, its inseparable connection with utility, the nature of 
utility, absolute and effective, and the part played by society 
as an organic unit in valuing processes. After this we are 
prepared for microscopy. Now we may fix the attention on 
individuals, and their complicated interactions. They will no 
longer confuse and lead into mazes of logical wandering, but 
will throw the same light on the general laws with which we start 
that the curious movement of microscopic corpuscles in the blood 
throw on the general movement of the life-giving current. We 
should push the analysis to greater lengths than is done by 
those current methods of study whose fault is their minuteness. 
We should study the very nature of man himself; for the ulti- 
mate forces of society, as of physical nature, are atomic; the 
individual is the originator and the end of every movement. He 
is microcosmical, like the monad of Leibnitz, a mirror of the 
universe ; and the philosopby of value and of other phenomena 
of society can be grasped only by a view that is broad enough 
to include the entire social organism, but, at the same time, 
minute enough to apprehend the nature of the social atom. 
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Articte V.—THE INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY—ITS SUB- 
DIVISIONS. 


[From the German of Professor BERTHOLD DELBRUcK. Translated by Professor 
J. H. Wrieut, Dartmouth College.| 


[Nore By THE TransLatTor.—This article is a translation of 
the concluding chapter (“ Vélkertrennungen”) of Professor Del- 
briick’s Hinleitung in das Sprachstudium (Leipzig, 1880). This 
chapter is probably the most satisfactory statement before the 
public of the present state of opinion among specialists on the 
subject of which it treats. 

For the information of the general reader it should be said that 
Professor Delbriick (of Jena) is an eminent comparative philolo- 
gist of the younger generation. He is well-known asa Vedic 
scholar, and is at present without doubt the leading investigator, 
if not authority, in the comparative syntax of Greek and San- 
skrit. He bids fair to accomplish as great a work in this depart- 
ment as that of G, Curtius in the comparative etymology of these 
languages. That he should have been chosen to prepare (in the 
Einleitung, etc., from which our article is taken) one of the two 
introductory volumes of a series of treatises on the comparative 
grammar of the Indo-European languages (Bibliothek indoger- 
manischer Grammatiken. Bearbeitet von Bicheler, Leskien, 
Sievers, Whitney, Windisch u. andern. Leipzig, Breitkopf u. 
Hartel. 1876 ff), written by the principal authorities, is but one 
evidence of the high repute in which he is held among scholars. 

In a letter to the translator the author calls attention to the 
fact that Johannes Schmidt, in a recent number of the Berliner 
Literaturzeitung, claims that the modification of his “ Wellen- 
theorie,” ascribed to Leskien (cf. p. _) is and has been, essentially, 
his own (Schmidt’s) view of the matter. ] 


As* early as 1786 Sir William Jones expressed himself in 
the following language: “ No philologer could examine all the 
three [Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin] without believing them to 
have sprung from some common source which perhaps no 


* See Delbriick, Hinleitung in das Sprachstudium, p. 1. 
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longer exists. There is a similar reason, though not so forci- 
ble, for supposing that both the Gothic and the Celtic had the 
same origin with the Sanskrit.” In the case of Frederick 
Schlegel we found that a step backward had been taken as 
regards the position held by Jones. Schlegel maintained that 
a comparison of these languages showed the Sanskrit to be 
older, and the others derived from it. Even Bopp, at the be- 
ginning of his career as an author, did not express himself 
with absolute correctness. Thus in his Conjugationssystem 
(p. 9) be speaks of the languages “ which spring from the San- 
skrit, or else together with the Sanskrit from some common 
mother speech.” Subsequently, however, he always correctly 
described the relation as that of sister tongues. He also 
guarded himself carefully against ascribing to the Sanskrit a 
character too primitive and ancient. In the first edition of his 
comparative grammar (§ 605) occurs the following remark, 
omitted in late editions: “In my Conjugationssystem and in 
the Annals of Oriental Literature (London, 1820) I have called 
attention to the fact that the Sanskrit éutupa, 2d pers. plu., is 
a corrupted form, and in the preceding portions of this gram- 
mar the remark has been frequently made, that the Sanskrit, 
in certain of its forms and expressions is inferior to the Euro- 
pean languages kindred with it. It has, therefore, seemed to 
me remarkable that Professor Hofer, in his Bettrdge, etc. (p. 40), 
should maintain in such sweeping terms that ‘ recent investi- 
gators have not succeeded in freeing themselves completely 
from an unfortunate hallucination as to the Sanskrit. They 
imagine that this language is incapable of suffering change, is 
faithful above others to its original form, and is absolutely 
perfect.’ For my part I have never admitted in the case 
of Sanskrit such an extraordinary fidelity to its original 
form, and it has always given me pleasure to cali atten- 
tion to the instances wherein the cognate European languages 
are superior to the Sanskrit in this regard.” 

Bopp had no fixed term by which to designate the parent- 
speech from which the several Indo-European languages are 
sprung. He speaks of one parent-speech, of a period of lin- 
guistic unity, of the most primitive period of language, of the 
primeval formative period in language, ete. His conception 
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of this parent-speech, no longer in existence, was essentially 
the same as that of the derived languages. It should be 
urged with especial emphasis that Bopp never laid claim to 
any immunity from change or decay for this parent-speech. On 
the other hand, his expressed opinion was that even at the time 
when the languages now separate were one and the same, 
many disturbances and derangements had taken place in the 
organism of the original parent-speech ( Vgl. Gram. § 673). He 
maintained, for example, that feminines ending in @, at an earlier 
date had ended in ds, but that this s had been lost in the period 
before the separation into distinct languages. In reference to 
the abode of the people who had used this parent-speech, I 
cannot find that Bopp ever expressed an opinion. In fact, as 
a rule, he did not concern himself much with historical and 
geographical considerations. These received due notice for the 
first time from Kuhn, in the programme of the Berlin Real- 
gymnasium, Easter, 1845 (compare Weber, /ndische Studien, i., 
323). 

From their original home (“‘ Urheimat”), according to Bopp, 
the special languages separated themselves by becoming indi- 
vidualized (“Individualizerung”). The expression separation 
of, or into, languages (“Sprachtrennung”) also occurs (Vegi. 
Gram. § 493). In regard to the near or more remote relation- 
ships of the derived languages ;—that is, as regards the chrono- 
logical order of their separation, Bopp’s opinion was substan- 
tially as follows: 

In Asia the Sanskrit and the Medo-Persian are closely related, 
and in Europe the Greek and the Latin. In reference to the 
place occupied by the Slavic, Bopp’s views underwent change 
in the lapse of time. At first (Vgl. Gram., first edition, p. 
760) he treated the Lithuanian, Slavic, and Germanic as con- 
stituting a triplet (“Drillinge”). Subsequently (On the Lan- 
guage of the old Prussians, Abh. der Berl. Akad., 1853, p. 80) 
he formulated his view as follows: “The separation of the 
Letto-Slavic from its kindred Asiatic language—whether we 
name it Sanskrit, or leave it without a name—took place later 
than that of the classical, Germanic, and Keltic languages, 
though prior to the division of this Asiatic portion of the Indo- 
European languages into the Medo-Persian and Indic branches,” 
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An especial relationship between the Keltic and the Latin 
Bopp did not assume. 

The first scholar who attempted to represent in detail the 
inter-relations of the Indo-European languages (in the form of 
a genealogical tree) was Schleicher. He agreed with Bopp in 
accepting a closer (and undeniable) relation as subsisting be- 
tween the Indic and the Iranian branches, as also between the 
Greek and the Italic. He differed from him, however, in re- 
gard to the place to be occupied by the Litu-Slavic. Schleicher 
aimed to prove that the acknowledged similarities between 
the phonology of the Asiatic and the Litu-Slavic divisions are 
not to be traced back to an early period of linguistic unity, be- 
fore the development of the two branches: but that they arose 
within the groups, independently of each other. For example, 
he maintained that the numeral for one hundred in the Indo- 
European parent-speech was kantam ; and that after the break- 
ing up of the original Indo-European into two grand divisions, 
in the Asiatic branch catam was developed, and in the Slavic, 
entirely independently, siéo. Hence the similarity between ¢ 
and s in this word, where the Latin and Greek have preserved 
the original &, cannot be used as a proof of a close genetic 
relationship. (Compare Beitrége, i., 107.) _ Consequently he 
separated entirely the Litu-Slavic from the Asiatic branch, and 
united it, as did also Jacob Grimm, with the Germanic. The 
chief proof of the close relationship of ‘the Litu-Slavic and the 
Germanic is found in the coincidence in their dative plural, 
where they both exhibit m, whereas the other cognate lan- 
guages have dh (e. g., Slavic viiikomu and Gothic vulfam, but 
Sanskrit erkébhjas). Further, Schleicher joined the Keltic and 
the Latin (Beitriige, i., 487). Hence in his judgment the fol- 
lowing three chief groups are to be accepted: I, the Asiatic ; 
II., the Slavo-Teutonic ; and III., the Greeco-Italo-Keltic. The 
historical or chronological relations of the languages he deter- 
mined according to the fidelity with which each one of the 
three groups preserved the type of the parent-speech, to use 
his own expression. This fidelity to the type showed itself 
the least in the Slavo-Teutonic ; consequently he believed that 
this group was the first one to be separated from the parent 
people; then followed the Grseco-Italo-Keltic,—the Asiatic 
remaining behind as residue. 
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This chronological arrangement is based, however, upon an 
exceedingly questionable principle. The continued differen tia- 
tion of the Slavo-Teutonic may be explained on the simple 
supposition (if we are at liberty to consider the matter as not 
yet proven), that these languages experienced a more rapid 
development than their sister tongues. Schleicher’s proof is 
not sufficient to require us to sunder the Slavo-Teutonic group 
from the great body of European languages, to which upon 
geographical considerations it belongs. That it belonys to this 
body of languages also on linguistic considerations was fully 
proved by Lottner, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, vii., 18 ff. This 
scholar established two great groups, the Asiatic and the Euro- 
pean, the latter being distinguished from the former by the 
presence in it of / as the correspondent of the Asiatic r (e. g. 
modv, filu, but Sanskrit puré). G. Curtius added a second 
characteristic,—the presence in many cases of an e in the Euro- 
pean languages where the Asiatic group has a (e. g., gépa, 
fero, Gothic baira=béra, but Sanskrit bhkéraémi). The suppo- 
sition, then, seemed very plausible that the Indo-Europeans, 
speaking a common language when together broke up into two 
grand divisions, European and Asiatic; and that in each of these 
groups, after their separation certain linguistic peculiarities 
were developed independently, such as e in Europe, which sub- 
sequently remained characteristic of all the minor divisions of 
that group. In Europe these minor divisions appear to have 
been at first two in number, northern and southern ; the former 
of which subdivided in due time into Slavic and Germanic, 
and the latter in Greek, Italic and Keltic. 

The proper position of the Greek was a difficult problem. 
Some scholars supposed that the Keltic was the first to part 
from the South-European division, and that the Greeks and 
Italicans remained together for a time; others, like Schleicher, 
maintained a closer relationship between Italic and Keltic, 
while others separated the Greek altogether from the European 
group, and assigned it to the Asiatic. Such is Grassmann’s 
opinion (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xii., 119). He speaks with great 
confidence of the vast number of phenomena, “ in which is 
exhibited the profound harmony subsisting between the Greek 
and Aryan (pre-brahmanic), in language, poetry, mythology, 
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and life, phenomena that are evidence of the mighty develop- 
ment intellectual and moral attained by the Greco-Aryans 
after the separation of the other cognate peoples. The same 
opinion is expressed by Sonne in an essay (Program) which 
seems to have been overlooked in these days.* (Zur ethnolo- 
gischen Stellung der Griechen. Wismar, 1869.) 

In opposition to all of these hypotheses in so far as they 
have to deal with a separation of peoples, or a separation of 
languages, appears Johannes Schmidt, in his essay, Die Ver- 
wandischafisverhaltnisse der indogermanischen Sprachen (Weimar, 
1872). Johannes Schmidt takes his stand precisely at the 
point where Schleicher took objection to Bopp,—the relation 
of the Litu-Slavic to the Asiatic. He admitted, however, as 
against Schleicher, that Bopp’s opinion was essentially correct. 
In fact it is very remarkable that from the & in kantam, 
“hundred,” there should have arisen a sibilant (or something 
like .it) in both groups, whereas the & in ka ‘‘ who?” remained 
unchanged. Must not this similarity be explained on the 
ground of a common, united development, and are we justified 
in seeing here, as Schleicher would, a case of accidental coinci- 
dence? If, however, Bopp’s view be correct, there is actually 
no absolute separation between Asia and Europe, but rather a 
continuous interaction and reaction (“‘ Kontinuirliche Vermitt- 
lung”). Schmidt finds the same state of affairs throughout 
the European languages. He recognizes that the Greek, Italic, 
and Keltic are closely related, but will not admit that they 
constitute a group chronologically separate from the others. 
For, as the Italic is intermediate between the Greek and 
Keltic, so, on the other hand, the Keltic occupies an interme- 
diate position between the Italic and the Teutonic; and, 
further, the Teutonic between the Keltic and Slavic, ete. We 
may then, according to Schmidt, compare the Indo-European 
languages to an immense chain composed of different links or 
rings, closing upon itself and without beginning or end. Let 

*T take occasion to quote the following expression from this programme: “ In 
Sanskrit the verb in the leading sentence attaches itself, by loss of accent, to the 
preceding object modifier. In this peculiarity which is totally foreign to our 


European usage, we think we can recognize a survival of a law of accentuation, 
prevalent before the division of the Indo-Europeans into distinct peoples.” (p. 13.) 
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us suppose that we begin at random,—with the Indo-Iranian ; 
the next ring or link is the Litu-Slavic; then follow one after 
the other the Germanic, the Keltic, the Italic, until finally the 
Greek is reached, and found to be linked in with the Indo- 
Iranian. The Armenian, which has not received scientific 
treatment until lately, should be inserted between the Indo- 
Iranian and the Greek. 

It will be seen that this transition, or wave, theory ( Wellen- 
theorie,” as its author has called it, the continuous movements 
within language being comparable to the movements of waves) 
agrees with the theory of the separation of languages in this, 
that they both admit that various similarities existing between 
different languages may be actual similarities and not acci- 
dental resemblances. Schmidt's theory, however, is at variance 
with that of separation in its hypothesis of a continuous tran- 
sition, or interaction and reaction, between languages. Weare 
now to examine this hypothesis. I am of the opinion that this 
theory of continuous interconnection is not to be accepted, if we 
understand by it that there has been a continuous transition and 
interaction between all the Indo-European languages as they 
have come down to us. Against it is the fact that the individual 
languages constitute unities, complete in themselves and inde- 
pendent. We may be in doubt to be sure, in regard to some 
particular dialect, for instance in German, as to which larger 
group of dialects we are to assign it; but with languages, these 
larger unities, as the Germanic in its relation to Slavic, the 
case is different. There is no body of languages in reference 
to which we can be in doubt as to whether it is Slavic or 
Teutonic. More than that, there are between the Slavic and 
the Germanic distinct boundary lines, just as there are between 
other leading languages. We are led to the belief that 
there was once a time when the Germanic was spoken by a 
smaller number than now, and formed a means of communica- 
tion for a closely connected people, and that subsequently the 
particular German dialects developed themselves within this 
locality. The same is true of other languages. And again,— 
suppose we were to admit, what seems to me not yet proven in 
spite of the acumen with which the matter has been discussed, 
that the portions lying side by side of two adjacent languages, 
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like the Slavic and Germanic, are more alike than two more 
remote portions of the same languages, this would do no more 
than simply show that the special peculiarities of contiguous 
localities have passed over from one region into the other, and 
not that the adjacent languages as wholes have suffered great 
transformation. The belief would still remain unaffected that 
the individual Indo-European languages are separated one from 
the other by distinctly marked boundary lines, and have been 
so separated for a very long time. The truth in this theory, 
then, must be conceived somewhat as follows: At a very early 
period the Indo-European languages formed themselves, in the 
manner described by Schmidt, into a closely connected whole. 
Then there gradually arose between these languages certain 
limitations as to their intercourse and intercommunication (per- 
haps through migrations) and at this stage their individual 
life began, and in the course of time underwent a rich and 
manifold development. This modification of Schmidt’s hy- 
pothesis commends itself through its historical probability, 
and is due to Leskien. (Die Declination im Slavisch-litauischen 
und Germanischen. Leipzig, 1876.) Thus we reach the result 
that the transition theory and that of separation do not ex- 
clude each other, but that up to a certain point both may be 
accepted as satisfactory. 

Unfortunately, however, recent investigations compel us to 
admit an objection which applies to both theories. Investiga- 
tions conducted within the last few years have made it plain 
that the grounds on which had been based the belief in the 
closer relationship of special languages, are by no means as 
final as they had,been considered. 

In general it is clear that we cannot treat every similarity 
between two languages as an argument for their common rela- 
tion. When, for example, a few languages have lost the aug- 
ment, retained by others, it does not follow by any means that 
this loss must have taken place in a period of a common exist- 
ence. We must also admit that similarity in vocabulary (un- 
less it occur to an extraordinary extent) cannot be used as a 
proof of an original common relation. The possibility should 
constantly receive recognition that a word which we find only 
in a few languages may have originally existed in other lan- 
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guages, but has been lost to us through time’s disfavor (“ Un- 
bill der Zeiten”). These considerations being duly weighed, 
our material becomes greatly diminished, and the only matters 
that, strictly speaking, can be used as proof, are such changes, 
or new formations, as have been made in common by languages 
now different. It has been the custom until lately to treat as 
eases of such changes, the uniform transition of the original 
Indo-European & into kand s (sz) in the Asiatic and Litu- 
Slavic; the Europeane; the rin the middle-passive of the Italic 
and Keltic; the m in the dative plural of the Litu-Slaviec and 
Germanic. But very recently another explanation of these 
phenomena has been presented. It is quite generally admitted 
now-a-days that these phenomena are not new formations 
within the specified languages, but rather that they exhibit 
the manifold character of the fundamental language. Fick 
began the series of proofs of this fact in his book Die Sprach- 
einheit der Indogermanen Europa’s (Gottingen, 1873), in which, 
following Ascoli, he proved that the two sounds in the Asiatic 
and Litu-Slavic, supposed to have sprung from one &, are 
rather the regular representatives of two original Indo-Euro- 
pean k’s.* Thereupon followed the probable theory, according 
to which the so-called European e belongs to the original 
speech.t Ther in the middle-passive of the Italic and Keltic 
has perhaps some connection with the Sanskrit re, rate, ete. 
(Compare Windisch, Beitriige von Kuhn und Schleicher, viii., 
465, Anm.) The m of the dative plural in Slavic and Teutonic 
doubtless belonged originally to a distinct and different suffix, 
existing alongside of the bA-suffix. 

If, now, this conception of the matter be well-founded,— 
and I believe that it is,—-it is of course impossible, from differ- 
ences that may have reached as far back as the complex 
parent-speech, to draw satisfactory conclusions as to chrono- 
logical divisions and subdivisions of the Indo-European lan- 
guages. We must, therefore, take a sceptical attitude toward 
all the groupings hitherto in vogue, with the single exception 
of that which unites the Asiatic languages. This grouping 
receives verification in the fact that its members uniformly 
transform an original e into a. 


* See Delbriick, Hinl. in d. Sprachstud., p. 52. + See Delbriick, ibid., p. 58, f. 
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At the present stage of research I think this position the 
only correct one to take. And on the whole question of the 
mutual relationships of the Indo-European languages I believe 
that I should not be justified in saying anything more explicit 
than what follows. It is very probable that the original Indo- 
European language was not completely uniform and symmetri- 
cal, as until recently has been the prevalent opinion. For, if 
we are right in supposing that this language had passed 
through a development that is to be measured by centuries, 
the parent people must have become very numerous by the 
time when complicated inflections were reached. In this 
numerous people many differences in language must have be- 
gun to develop themselves.* These differences were the germs 
of a few of the differences which are to be noted throughout 
the Indo-European languages. Other variations were made 
after the original speech had been broken up into distinct lan- 
guages. It is possible that the ancestors of the Greeks, Itali- 
cans, and Kelts may once have dwelt, in reference to each 
other, much as we should conjecture from the geographical 
location of their descendants. But it is also possible that great 
transformations of peoples have taken place which obscure 
our knowledge of their earlier relations. We must, therefore, 
for the present content ourselves with a simple recognition that 
there was a common relation and an ancient connection be- 
tween the Indo-European languages. We must refrain from 
making groups of these languages, excepting only that of the 
Indo-Iranian. 

This caution holds true of the Greco-Italic unity so often 
accepted. It cannot be maintained with certainty that such a 
unity did not exist; quite as little can it be maintained that it 
did exist. Of the grounds on which this unity has been basedt 
(compare Schmidt, p. 19), the following only, at the present 
stage of investigation, can be regarded as deserving considera- 
tion: The fact that it is only in Greek and Latin that femi- 
nines of the second declension are to be found, and the general 

* See Delbriick, ibid., pp. 52 and 59. 

+ The comparisons of words made by Mommsen, Schmidt did well not to repro- 
duce, since they prove nothing. In part the words cited are to be found in sev- 


eral other languages (as Mommsen himself has admitted in the later editions of his 
Roman History), while others (as milium, rapa, vinwm) are probably borrowed. 
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similarity in accentuation. However, if what I have tried to 
prove be true (Syntaktische Forschungen, iv., 6 ff.= Die Grund- 
lagen der griechischen Syntax, Halle, 1879), that masculines 
ending in -ta of the first declension were orginally feminines 
and became masculines within the period of the individual life 
of the Greeks, the same analogy may hold in the case of second 
declension feminines; and in reference to the law of accent, it 
is still a question whether we are not able to detect in the Italic 
traces and survivals of an earlier principle of accentuation, so 
that the law limiting the accent to the last three syllables, as in 
Greek, could not have prevailed in the time previous to the 
independent growth of the Italic languages. In any case we 
cannot accept upon grounds so questionable, an hypothesis of 
the importance that attaches to that of Greeco-Italic unity. 

Whether or not the future will succeed in obtaining more 
definite results remains to be seen. Until we know more than 
we do now, it will be well for the historian not to commit him- 
self to such linguistic, or ethnic, groups, as the Greco-Italic, 
the Slavo-Teutonie, and the like. 
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ArticLe VI.—MORE LIGHT UPON MARYLAND 
TOLERATION. 


In the New Englander for November, 1878,* the change 
of statement in leading American histories, and in school man- 
uals, respecting the Maryland Roman Catholics and Religious 
Freedom was pointed out, and the authorities for this change 
were given. The object of the article, however, was chiefly 
bibliographical, and the merits of the question were not fully 
discussed. It would take larger space than twenty of these 
pages to exhibit the new evidence on which Mr. Bancroft and 
others have withdrawn highly colored eulogies of the Balti- 
mores and the Papal colonists which were once so current. 
Enough was given to merely show the clear and certain ten- 
dency of written history, whether compilation or professed frnit 
of original research. 

No volume of importance has since that time been published 
in this country bearing upon the subject; though one or two 
small school manuals of United States History have been issued, 
and Browne and Scharf’s brief “ History of Maryland,” then 
cited, has been followed by a larger history by Mr. Scharf. 
It is, like the smaller one, very strongly Romanist. In 
1878, however, an important publication appeared in Eng- 
land, which would have been used as an authority if known at 
that time on this side the ocean. That was the “ Records of the 
English Province of the Society of Jesus. Six vols. London, 
Burns and Dates,1878,” edited by Henry Foley, S.J.¢ What- 

* “ Reconstruction of the History of the Early Roman Catholic Legislation in 
Maryland,” etc., etc., pp. 742-762. 

+ The passages cited from it are given in full by Rev. Pres. KE. D. Neill, of 
Macalester College, Minn., in the first No. Penn. Hist. Magazine for 1881. Their 
value had already been anticipated. The editor of the Maryland Historical Socie- 
ty’s reprint of Father Andrew White’s “ Relatio Itineris in Marylandiam,” and 
other Jesuit letters (“Fund Publication, No. 7”), had said in a note: “ From the 
Report for the year 1636, jt would seem that the letters from the Maryland Mis- 
sion were not addressed directly to the General of the Society at Rome, but to 
the Provincial of England. This official! made such condensation or abstract as 
he deemed most judicious, and sent it to the head of the Order. If the archives 
of the Society in England are still preserved, a rich harvest might be reaped for 
the future historian of the days of Early Maryland.” 
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ever the Jesuits themselves say that corrects what Protestants 
have said to exalt their love of religious liberty, is to be received 
without question. From the Jesuit MSS. at Stonyhurst, in 
England, some instructive documents are in these volumes 
printed apparently for the first time. They saw the light two 
years later than Mr. Bancroft’s “Centenary” edition of his 
History. If he had had them among his authorities for that 
laborious and useful revision, which represents a year’s work 
and the accumulated notes and studies of forty years, the 
changes made, we suspect, would have gone somewhat further. 
He would hardly have said that the Colonial Assembly in 1649 
‘placed upon their statute book an act for the religious freedom 
which, by the unbroken usage of fifteen years, had become sacred 
on their soil."* He would hardly have asserted, both that the 
colonists were from the first, “ by far the larger number,’’+ “ the 
very great majority Protestants ;”$ and also that the government 
“since the first settlement of the province” “ was in the hands 
of Catholies.”| If he had still affirmed that “toleration .... 
was the recognized usage of the land,”§ “ the usage of the prov- 
ince from its foundation,”**—in the face of the Jesuit state- 
ments,—he would hardly have left on his pages the color of 
crediting it to the agency of Roman Catholics which still re- 
mains there. The phrases just quoted are not contained in 
any previous edition of Bancroft, and seem intended, with 
others, to take the place of the canceled eulogies of Lord Bal- 
timore. 

One of the documents given in the Jesuit Records from the 
Stonyhurst MSS. (“‘Anglia, vol. iv., n. 108, K.”), is a memorial 
from Father Henry More,t+ Vice Provincia! of the Society of 
Jesus at London, 1642, representing the difficulties under which 
the Jesuits were then laboring in the colony. He does not 
express himself in the tones of a man at that time happy in the 
enjoyment of toleration! Whether the fault was with the Prot- 
estant colonists,tt or the Catholic government, or with higher 
powers, we will not here affirm. He describes the province as 
“inhabited by infidels.” He is not much more complimentary 
as to the first colony. Baltimore, he says, “ immediately treated 

*1,193. $1,185. $1,191. JL, 191,192 §1,190 **1, 195. 


++ Reprinted in full in Penn, Hist. Mag. 
tt In private, or in the Colonial Assembly. 
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with Father Richard Blount, at that time Provincial,” and with 
the General of the Society at Rome, for the selection of certain 
Jesuit fathers* to go to Maryland for the purpose, inter aha 
and chiefly, “of converting the heretics who were destined to col- 
onize that country.” “The affair was surrounded with heavy 
and many difficulties, for, in leading the colony to Maryland, 
by far the greater part were heretics, the country itself, a meridie 
Virginie ab Aquilone, is esteemed likewise to be a New England, 
that is, two provinces full of English Calvinists and Puritans; so 
that no less, perhaps greater, dangers threaten our Fathers in a 
foreign, than in their native land of England. Nor is the Baron 
himself able to find support for the Fathers, nor can they ex- 
pect sustenance from heretics hostile to the faith, nor from the 
Catholics for the most part poor, nor from the savages who live 
after the manner of wild beasts.” The heretics who formed 
“by far the greater part” of that colony which it has been the 
fashion to represent as composed almost entirely of Popish gen- 
tlemen, are here distinguished clearly from the “infidels ” in- 
habiting the country, and from the “ English Calvinists and 
Puritans” already there, “two provinces full.” The writer 
seems to mean those conforming to the State Church. 

In the same volume, “Anglia, n. 108, B.,” is another state- 
ment of the make-up of the colony, ascribed by the editor to 
Father Andrew White, who joined the Protestant colonists in 
the “Ark” and the “Dove” at the Isle of Wight, after the 
oath of allegiance had been taken by the latter at Tilbury 
Hope.t This statement was sent through the Provincial, 
Father Blount. It goes further than what we have quoted 
from More. “Inea country like this newly planted, and depend- 

* We know very well what “ Fathers” followed White and Altham, and what 
came of it. The General of the Society was then Father Nuntius Vitelleschi ; 
Dalrymple, 117, 120, Metrop. Catholic Almanac for 1841. 

+ Bancroft says. “‘ Father White, with one or two more Jesuit missionaries, em- 
barked,” I, 184. Browne and Scharf say, “Fathers Andrew White and John 
Altham.” White was taken back to London under arrest in 1645. It is quite 
probable that the first Jesuit clerical (selected by the General at Baltimore’s re- 
quest), reported the fortunes of the Church and the Order in the colony. The 
“Relatio Itineris” is ascribed to him by the Maryland Hist. Soc., and no one 
doubts the authorship, or has reason todo so. Father White’s antecedents, and 
his coming on board the “ Ark” and “ Dove” at the Isle of Wight after the other 
colonists had taken the oath of allegiance, are in keeping with the tone of these 
papers and of others published by the Maryland Soc. 
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ing wholly upon England for its subsistence, where there is not 
(nor can be until England is reunited to the Church” [of Rome}), 
“any ecclesiastical” (i. e. Roman Catholic) “discipline estab- 
lished by laws of the Province, or granted by the Prince, nor 
provincial synod held, nor spiritual courts created, nor the 
canon laws accepted, nor ordinary, or other ecclesiastical persons 
admitted ” (as such), “nor the Catholic religion publicly allowed. 
And whereas three parts of the people or four, at least, are 
heretics, I desire to be resolved.” Whatever the expression 
“three parts or four” may mean, it cannot mean a minority.* 


Nor can this general description of the condition of Maryland 
under the Episcopal Establishment be made to confirm Ban- 
croft’s assertion that “religious freedom, by the unbroken 
usage of fifteen years (1634-1649), had become sacred on the 
soil.” Anything but freedom, anything buf sacred, in the 
eyes of this Catholic complainant! Nor does it agree with the 
following passage (new) in his Centenary edition.+ 


“This enjoyment of liberty of conscience did not spring from any act of colo- 
nial legislation, nor from any formal and general edict of the governor, nor from 
any oath as yet imposed by instructions of the proprietary. English statutes were 
not held to bind the colonies, unless they especially named them; the clause 
which in the charter for Virginia, excluded from that colony “all persons sus- 
pected to affect the superstitions of the church of Rome,” found no place in the 
charter for Maryland; and while allegiance was held to be due, there was no 
requirement of the oath of supremacy.t Toleration grew up in the province 
silently, as a custom of the land.” 


* Mr. Neill suggests in Penn. Hist. Mag. that “ or” may be a misprint for “ of.” 

+1, 186. The Jesuit complaint was, not that they were excluded from the 
colony, but that they were allowed no freedom of church government or worship 
in it. And they expected none as long as England itself was Protestant. 

¢ But even the oath of allegiance, after the Gunpowder Plot, required of all 
sailing to English colonies, read thus: 

“T, A—— B——, do truly and sincerely acknowledge, profess, testify, and de- 
clare in my conscience before God and the World, that our Sovereign Lord King 
James is lawful and righteous King of this realm, and all other his Majesty’s do- 
minions and countries, and that the Pope, neither of himself, nor by any authority 
of the Church or See of Rome, or by any other means with any other, hath any 
power or authority to depose the King, or to dispose of any of his Majesty’s king- 
doms or dominions, ete. . . . Also, I do swear from my heart. that notwithstand- 
ing any declaration, or sentence of excommunication, or deprivation, made or 
granted by the Pope or his successors, I will bear faith and true allegiance to his 
Majesty, ete... .. And I de believe, and in conscience am resolved, that neither 
the Pope, nor any person whatsoever, hath power to absolve me of this oath.” 


This was the oath Fathers White and Altman did not take, either because 
their appointment came too late from the General at Rome, or because they 
evaded it. 
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Whether the Jesuit complaint was well founded, or whether, 
under the established Church of England, Jesuits in Maryland 
could enjoy all the immunities and blessings Bancroft ascribes 
to their condition, the reader can judge for himself from the 
following passage in the charter of Maryland, which antedated 
and controlled oath and edict of the governor and all colonial 
legislation alike. 

“TV. Also we do grant and likewise confirm unto the said 
Baron of Baltimore, his heirs and assigns. . . . . furthermore 
the patronages and advowsons of all churches which (with the 
increasing worship and religion of Christ), within the said 
region, islands, islets, and limits aforesaid, hereafter shall hap- 
pen to be built; together with license and faculty of erecting 
and founding churches, chapels, and places of worship, in con- 
venient and suitable places, within the premises, and of causing 
the same to be decorated and consecrated according to the eccle- 
siastical laws of our kingdom of England.”* “ Happen to be 
built ” is comprehensive and suggestive. 

In the light of this charter why the ecclesiastical discipline, 
synods, spiritual courts, canon laws, and admission of ecclesias- 
tical persons in the Romish sense, were all forbidden, both to 
the provincial legislation and to the grant of “ the Prince,” may 
appear. Mr. Bancroft+ says, “as there was not an English 
statute on religion in which America was specially named, 
silence left room for the settlement of religious affairs by the 
colony.” We submit that the historian has here fallen into a non 
sequitur. Without mention of America in any English statute 
on religion, a popular religious government might be excluded 
by an Americar colonial charter, as it here plainly was. The 
Maryland colony had no liberty to settle religious affairs as the 
charter forbade, or in opposition to the ecclesiastical supervision 
granted by it to another party a proprietor. Moreover, by such 
a charter, the colonial proprietor might be made incompetent 
to authorize all and sundry religious doings not “according to 

* Bozman, History of Maryland, vol. ii., pp. 10-11. 

+ I.,182. Another new passage, and not altogether of value, it wouldseem. The 
opinion of the then Attorney-General of England in respect to the power of Lord 
Baltimore under the Charter was: “ As to the said clause in the grant of the prov- 


ince of Maryland, I am of opinion the same doth not give him power to do anything 
contrary to the ecclesiastical laws of England.” Sir Edward Northey, Attorney 


General. 
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the ecclesiastical laws of England,” as plainly he here was. The 
charter goes still further to make the proprietor’s ecclesiastical 
“rights, jurisdictions, privileges, prerogatives, royalties, liber- 
ties, immunities, and royal rights and temporal franchises” “as 
ample ” as those of any “ bishop of Durham, within the bishop- 
ric or county palatine of Durham, in our kingdom of England.” 
Will it be said that any bishop of the church as by law estab- 
lished in England had the right on the 20th of June, 16382, to 
set up or authorize or even encourage Romanism ? 

The Jesuits in England and in Maryland had another matter 
of complaint against the proprietor, not altogether ecclesiastical 
in its nature. This referred to his reservation of the right of 
preémption of land. He “would suffer no exception,” says 
Mr. Bancroft in another new passage.* “The Jesuits had 
obtained a grant from an Indian chief; the proprietary, ‘intent 
upon his own affairs, and not fearing to violate the immunities 
of the church,’ would not allow that it was valid, and persisted 
in enforcing against Catholic priests the necessity of obtaining 
his consent before they could acquire real estate in his province, 
even by gift.” Now the Stonyhurst MSS. (‘‘ Anglia n. 108, H,”) 
contain a special agreement between the Father Provincial and 
Lord Baltimore, which throws light upon this matter. It is 
given for substance in the “Records.” It recites that ‘the 
king had granted the province of Maryland with royal jurisdic- 
tion therein, to the (said) Lord Baltimore, by force whereof no 
English subject, even a colonist of Maryland, was capable of 
accepting, buying, etc., any land, unless by license of the said 
baron or his heirs.” Moreover, this special agreement goes on 
to explain why Baltimore could not authorize Papacy in his 
colony, as the Jesuits complained that he did not, as follows: 
“and since it is not less evident that, as affairs now are, those 
privileges, etc., usually granted to ecclesiastics of the Roman 
Catholic Church by Catholic princes in their own countries, 
could not possibly be granted here without grave offence to the 
King and State of England, (which offence may be called a hazard 
both to the baron and especially to the whole colony). Therefore,” 
etc. No date of this agreement is given by Foley. It occurs 
later in the Stonyhurst MSS. than certain propositions for advice 


* T., 190, 1. 
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from the Propaganda which, the editor says, grew out of the com- 
plaints in Maryland, about the grant (referred to by Bancroft). 
The grant seems to have been made by Fayac, a chief on the 
Potomac (converted to Rome by Father White), and Baltimore's 
instructions to his governor and secretary to treat the Jesuits as 
others seem to have been sent Nov. 10th, 1641. The Jesuits 
objected that “the oath in the instructions to be tendered to 
such as were to take land, was against conscience, and (would) 
incur excommunication bulie cene.” The next September, how- 
ever, two other Jesuits in England, seeking permission of Balti- 
more to go to England, yielded the point and assented to his 
conditions as follows :* 


“Considering the dependence of the Government of Mary- 
land on the State of England, into which it must, as near as may 
be, be conformable, no ecclesiastical person whatever inhabiting or 
being within said province, ought to pretend or expect, nor is 
Lord Baltimore or any of his officers, although they be Roman 
Catholics, obliged in conscience to allow said ecclesiastics in 
said province, any more or other privileges, exemptions, or 
immunities for their persons, land or goods, than is allowed by 
His Majesty or His officers and magistrates to like persons in 
England. And any magistrates may proceed against the per- 
son, goods, etc., of such ecclesiastic . . . . just as against any 
other person residing in said province. These things to be 
done without incurring the censure of bullae cena, or commit- 
ting a sin for so doing.” 

How the Jesuits in Maryland stood affected towards the Lord 
Proprietary and the colonial government for all this, may be 

* Streeter’s Farly Maryland Papers, Neil’s Founders of Maryland, pp., 102, 3; 
English Colonization of America during the Seventeenth Century, 273, 4. According 
to “the Jesuit Relation of this period,” says Mr. Neill in the former work, 105, 
“the priests did not keep faith with Lord Baltimore.” In the latter work, pub- 
lished five years earlier in England (Strahan & Co., 1871), he gave Father White 
as the author of the Relation. He certainly may have been. But the Maryland 
Historical Society in “Fund Publication, No. 7,” where it is givenin full, say 
“ Author Uncertain.” He was a Maryland Jesuit, in any case. These Relations 
were copied in 1832-3 by Father William McSherry (who became first Provincial 
of Maryland in the latter year), “from the originals in the library of the ‘ Domus 
Professa’ of the S. J., in Rome.” Note in “ Fund Publication, No. 7,” p. 120. Mr. 
Neill gives as the date of these conditions of Baltimore, Oct. 7th, 1642. If this is 
correct they were sent after the two priests to the colony. 
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seen in what was sent to the Jesuit Relations for that year 1642. 
“Occasion of suffering has not been wanting,” says the writer, 
“from those from whom it was proper to expect aid and pro- 
tection ;* who, too intent upon their own affairs, have not feared 
to violate the immunities of the churcht by using their endeav- 
ors that laws of this kind formerly passed in England and 
unjustly observed there, may obtain like force here, to wit: 
that it shall not be lawful for any person or community,t 
even ecclesiastical, in any wise even by gift, to acquire or pos- 
sess any land, unless the permission of the civil magistrate§ first 
be obtained, which thing, when our people declared it to be 
repugnant to the laws of the church, two priests were sent from 
England who might teach the contrary. But the reverse of 
what was expected, happened ; for our reasons being heard and 
the thing itself being more clearly understood ; they easily fell 
in with our opinion, and the laity in the manner generally.” 
That opinion does not quite agree with that of Mr. Bancroft, 
founded on his account of the original haleyon condition, which 
we have compared with the Charter on the one hand, and the 
Jesuit complaints on the other. “Such were the beautiful 
auspices,” he says, “ under which Maryland started into being ; 
its prosperity and peace seemed assured.” | 

The new Jesuit evidence gives us particulars of the want 
of “peace and prosperity” among the Maryland Fathers. 
“The Fathers resisted the attack,’ says Father Foley, “as 
being fatal to the mission.” No one has any right to say, not 
even the most prejudiced Protestant critic, that they were con- 
tending—under the name of “privileges usually granted to 
ecclesiastics of the Roman Catholic Church”—for power to 
suppress Maryland Protestantism, whether Episcopal or Non- 
conformist, or to persecute colonial Protestants, whether Puri- 
tans or English Catholics, as some called themselves. It is 
fair to say that they were contending for freedom from being 

* The editor puts it more sharply: ‘The enemies of the Catholic faith were 
aroused, and in the year 1642 a serious assault was made,” ete. Father Foley 
in the “ Records.” The passage above is from “Fund Publication, No. 7,” 88, 9. 

+ These words are in part quoted by Bancroft, I., 191, as above. 
¢ The writer had the Society of Jesus in his eye. 
§ Baltimore is here identified with his appointees in the government. 
| 1., 187. 
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“troubled, molested, or discountenanced,” which they only 
obtained six years later. The testimony of the Jesuit wit- 
nesses is just as valid for the particulars in which they 
declare that by “usage” they suffered loss of religious free- 
dom, as it is for the general facts. And we have, from other 
sources, these particulars still more fully than from the 
“Records” edited by Father Foley. He adds that the 
Fathers “reported at once to the Vice Provincial at home 
(then Father Henry More), who immediately appealed to the 
Propaganda, and wrote the following memorial to the Cardinal 
Prefect. A copy of it is preserved in MSS. Anglia, vol. vi., 
n. 108, K.” From this, already quoted above, we extract again : 


“Tmpediments indeed, and these severe ones, did arise, and from those from 
whom they were least due.* For, since the said Baron was unable to govern 
Maryland in person,+ he appointed as his substitute a certain Mr. Leugar, his 
Secretary, who was formerly a minister and preacher, and, being converted to the 
faith, retained much of the leaven of Protestantism, for he still maintained those 
dogmas so justly offensive to Catholic ears,—that no external jurisdiction was 
given by God to the Supreme Pontiff, but merely an internal one in foro consci- 
entie ; that no immunity for goods or person was due to him or any other ecclesi- 
astics, except such as lay princes and seculars chose to confer upon him or them; 
that it would be a great offence, and one to be mulct by punishment, to exercise 
any jurisdiction whatever, even of absolving from sin, (!) without special license 
from the Baron, from whom ail lawful jurisdiction was derivable; that a woman 
making a vow of virginity, and not marrying after the twenty-fifth year of her 
age, could not hold lands by heirship coming from her parents, but that they 
must be sold, and if the parties refused to do so, then by compulsory sale. That 
the General Assembly or Parliament possessed so great an authority over the 
property of all, that it could dispossess every one it chose of their all, even to the 
undergarment, for the use of the Republic; and other such like propositions 


*j. e., not from the Protestant majority of the colony. 

+ This Baltimore had never done or attempted. Father Foley says, editorially, 
that there was “ oppressive conduct of the Secretary of Lord Baltimore, in whose 
charge he had left the infant colony during his temporary absence.” As Cecil, 
second Lord Baltimore, was never there, this may be put with Cardinal Manning’s 
statement that his father, Sir George Calvert, “‘ emigrated” the year after he died! 
Foley probably confounds the Proprietor with his brother, ‘‘ Lieut-Gov.” Leonard 
Calvert, who, early in 1643, when the Claiborne troubles were brewing, went to 
England, and returned next year. Leugar, a college classmate of Cecil, came over 
as Secretary (to Gov. Leonard ?) in November, 1637. His name is spelt Lewger by 
Bozman, Neill, and others. He was Colony Treasurer, Privy Counsellor, Attorney 
General, Justice of the Peace, and Judge, as well as Secretary. Leonard Calvert 
gave Leugar authority to act in certain respects in his stead in his absence, though 
Giles Brent was Deputy Governor. Hence a rupture between the Secretary and 
Brent,—Bozman, II., 275 seq. 
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of the said Mr. Leugar are comprehended in twenty questions which are laid 
before this second Congregation, etc. Therefore the Secretary (Leugar), having 
summoned the Assembly in Maryland, composed, with few exceptions, of heretics, 
and presided over by himself, in the name of the Lord Baltimore, attempted to 
pass the following laws repugnant to the Catholic faith and ecclesiastical immu- 
nities: That no virgin can inherit, unless she marries before twenty-nine years 
of age; that no ecclesiastic shall be summoned in any cause, civil or criminal, 
before any other than a secular judge; that no ecclesiastic shall enjoy any privi- 
lege, except such as he is able to show ex scriptwra, nor to gain anything for the 
church except by the gift of the prince (Baltimore), nor to accept any site for a 
church or cemetery, nor any foundation from a convert Indian king; nor shall any 
one depart from the province, even to preach the Gospel to the infidels by author- 
ity of the See Apostolic, without a license from the lay magistrate; nor shall any 
one exercise jurisdiction within the province, which is not derived from the said 
Baron, and such like. 

“The Fathers of the Society warmly resisted this foul attempt, professing 
themselves ready to shed their blood in defence of the faith and the liberty of the 
church, which firmness greatly enraged the Secretary. who immediately reported 
to Baron Baltimore that his jurisdiction was interrupted by the Fathers, whose 
doctrine was inconsistent with the government of the province. Hence the said 
Baron, being offended, became alienated in his mind from the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus, and at first ipso facto seized all their lands and let them to others, 
as though he was the lord and proprietor of them, although King Patuen had 
given them the same lands when he was a catechumen, upon the express condi- 
tion for supporting priests, who had brought his subjects to the true knowledge, 
faith and worship of God. The said Baron, with others favorable to his opinions, 
began to turn his attention to the expulsion of the fathers,” ete. 


The accession of evidence in these documents now published 
goes to show, among other things, that Maryland was never 
“a Roman Catholic colony” from the beginning. On all 
hands the concessions of fact are such that this must now be 
considered settled. The phrase will hereafter be a simple 
misnomer. Compared with the settlements of churchmen in 
Virginia, or those of Nonconformists in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, it was the mixed colony of the day. It is plain 
that the large majority of the colonists were always Protes- 
tants. And it shows, too, that the Catholics of that day did 
not consider the colony everything that could be desired as the 
home of religious freedom. There was—not in every sense, 
but in some sense—“ a peaceful asylum on the north bank of 
the Potomac,” as Bancroft still relates, ‘for Roman Catholics 
who were oppressed by the laws of England.” But the 
heavy hand of those laws was upon them till England be- 
came Puritan. About the time that the troubles of the Fathers 
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at St. Mary’s culminated, the great body of the English clergy 
was coming over to the Puritan side, and the Westminster 
Assembly was determined upon. After that, the condition of 
the Maryland Catholics, at least, improved as to toleration. In 
1635 they had been complained of by one of the two Puritan 
councillors sent over by Baltimore with his brother (in 1633), 
for celebrating public mass, contrary to the charter. It was 
Hawley who so complained to the king in the presence of Arch- 
bishop Laud. Six years later the Commons complained to the 
king of another jurisdiction growing up in the colony, “contrary 
in interest and affection, secretly corrupting the ignorantor neg- 
ligent professors of religion.” Meantime, after Hawley’s return, 
it had been enacted at St. Mary’s that “Holy Church shall 
have all her rights and liberties.” These things doubtless 
alarmed Baltimore and stiffened him against the Jesuits. But 
the new evidence also shows, along with the old, that Balti- 
more had no thought of founding a religious colony. He was 
even farther than Sir George, his father, from being a zealot. 
He gave freedom enough to colonists of all religious opinions 
to promote emigration, no more. When the Jesuits leaned on 
him they leaned on a broken reed. The new evidence also 
shows the influence of the course of things in England on 
toleration in Maryland. It was when the weight of the nation 
at home pressed hardest on Romanism that Baltimore deemed 
it politic to appoint a Protestant governor, Stone, (as well as 
Protestant councillors), for his colony, hoping to draw immi- 
gration of the Puritan sort; and the first word of toleration 
uttered by him or his officials was the oath of Gov. Stone, 
1648, the year before the famous Act of Toleration. “TI will 
not by myself,” says the governor in this new oath, “nor by 
any person, directly or indirectly trouble, molest, or discounte- 
nance any person whatsoever in the said province professing to 
believe in Jesus Christ, and tn particular no Roman Catholick, 
for or in respect of his or her religion, nor in his or her free 
exercise thereof, within the said province, so as they be not 
unfaithful to his said lordship, or molest or conspire against 
the civil government established there under him, i 

and if any other officer or person whatsoever shall during the 
time of my being his said lordship’s lieutenant here, without 
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my consent or privity molest or disturb any person within this 
province professing to believe,” etc. According to the new 
testimony of the Jesuits the former Roman Catholic governor 
and the proprietary himself had molested and disturbed them. 
The Protestants, being the large majority, and being the kind 
of people most given to emigration in that age and most 
desired as immigrants, had been undisturbed. That fell in 
with Baltimore's interests. The first pledge of toleration was 
given, not by a Catholic governor to Protestants, but by a 
Protestant governor to Catholics especially. It was the increas- 
ing Protestant strength in the colony—not a Catholic majority 
that never existed—that was put under oath to tolerate. The 
protection of Protestants till that time had been the worldly 
necessities and worldly wisdom of Baltimore and the increas- 
ing Protestantism of the mother country. The documents 
we have been quoting and commenting on show that Cath- 
olics had none assured them, till the balance had decidedly 
turned for Puritanism over sea, and consequently turned 
the same way in the colonial government. That Catho- 
lies naturally distrusted Protestants as to toleration—even 
Cromwell, with all his public avowals in its favor—goes with- 
out saying. This is a different version of the story of early 
Maryland which has obtained till recently, but is the only one 
consistent with the evidence now before us. 
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Article VII.—THE PROGRESS OF LIBERTY OF CON- 
SCIENCE IN CHRISTENDOM. 


THE first great opponent of liberty of conscience in connec- 
tion with Christianity was the Roman Empire. That empire 
which, in an age of universal skepticism and from policy, was 
tolerant toward all forms of religion, as long as its own form 
was also respected, waged war to the death against the Chris- 
tian religion, because the Christians were against the national 
religion, the theoretical foundation of the State; were also by 
their Republicanism undermining Absolutism, and especially 
because the Christians were against all govermental authority 
over religion. Roman sagacity perceived clearly that there 
had been created an organization that was limiting the Imperial 
power. Jesus of Nazareth, the founder, had said: “ Render 
unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things which are God’s,” thus giving permission to withhold 
something from Cesar. Before that, God had existed only by 
permission of the State, and his worship was only by that per- 
mission. To proclaim that He had rights was so far to limit 
the power of the State. Christianity did proclaim just this. 
It taught that the sovereignty of God over conscience was 
absolute; it taught that conscience must be free to acknowl- 
edge this sovereignty, Caesar to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The great men, the great administrators and Emperors of 
Rome, all agreed that there was no place for men with ideas 
of liberty of conscience; men who limited the power of the 
State, men who rejected its ecclesiastical authority. Those 
Emperors who loved the State best—Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, 
Decius, Diocletian—were, therefore, the severest persecutors. 
On the other hand, those Emperors whose sole object was their 
own pleasure—Commodus, Heliogabalus, all such, with the 
exception of Nero—were indifferent and tolerant. The empe- 
rors, who were also statesmen, persecuted Christianity not on 
account of personal hatred, nor for religious reasons of their 
own, nor through caprice, but politically. Yet eventually, 
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after three centuries of conflict, individual rights of conscience 
were made clear as against the Roman Empire and as against 
custom, public opinion, and philosophical systems. Heathen 
persecution of every sort now ceased, and Christians could 
worship God as they chose. 

All would now have been well forever in Christendom had 
not the Church herseif taken up the same evil practice of 
persecution which the heathen had just laid down. As owing 
to intellectual activity and to other causes, the Church came 
to have among her own members differences of opinion about 
doctrine, forms of worship, and forms of government, so that 
part of the Church which, by its connection with Government, 
had the power, persecuted the other parts; sometimes one por- 
tion, the Athanasians, the Orthodox, were at the head, and 
sometimes another portion, the Arians, a party of the Heter- 
odox ; and each when there persecuted the rest. This practice 
of persecution continued in the Church through the Middle 
Ages and down until within two centuries of our own time. 
Such persecution has in part been founded on the belief that 
to allow the existence of religious opinions different from 
one’s own would entail eternal suffering upon those who held 
them ; that, as erroneous views plunged men into eternal per- 
dition, it were better to punish some with temporal pain in 
order to save the many from eternal pain who would be led 
away by heretics or pagans, if they were spared. 

At a very early day, neither St. Jerome nor St. Augustine 
had thought it possible that Christianity could support contro- 
versy without anathematizing al! opponents, and for long after- 
wards, scarcely a single theologian was free from this virus. 

During the fourth and fifth centuries, many Christian Impe- 
rial edicts were made by the Church party in power to regu- 
late religious worship and establish certain doctrines. Severe 
penalties were prescribed to put down all who differed ; to put 
down the Manicheans and Donatists, the Arians and Nestori- 
ans, the Eutycheans, Monophysites, and Pelagians, and this new 
and strange persecution from the hands of the Christian Church 
so raged that many of the pagans and persecuted sects fled and 
took refuge among the barbarians outside of the Empire. 
Look at the iconoclastic persecution. Mobs of wandering 
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monks would burn the remaining heathen temples, break their 
idols, overthrow their altars, and engage in fierce conflicts with 
those who often defended with desperate courage their gods. 
The monks believing that every idol held a demon, believed 
that death incurred in the crusade was death incurred in fight- 
ing the devil, and gave the crown of martyrdom. And so they 
went forward, careless of all consequences; while the reverence 
that attached to their profession rendered it nearly impossible 
for the civil power to arrest them. 

After the fall of Rome, the Church of the Eastern Empire, 
whose capital was Constantinople, was tolerant in the main, 
though a certain Greek Emperor instituted an inquisitorial 
process against a certain sect, the Panticiani. Perhaps the 
liberal genius of Greek culture, working through the schools 
of Constantinople, has had a liberalizing influence upon the 
Greek Church. Certainly that Church has ever permitted the 
Mahommedan, the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, and the rival 
Eastern sects, to enjoy their faith and religious rites undis- 
turbed. The history is stained by no Albigensian persecutions, 
no St. Bartholomew massacres. 

But turning now to the West, we shall have a very different, 
a much sadder story to tell. There the Church, with its dog- 
matism, its fanaticism, and its power, exercised through the 
Middle Ages an absolute despotism. Supported by a large 
public opinion, the Church regarded herself absolute wherever 
she chose to go, and that was almost everywhere. She de- 
manded unconditional, unreasoning obedience. She proclaimed 
that she had the authority of God, and in virtue of that great 
authority, she claimed to govern absolutely souls, and minds, 
and States. And she demanded that her claims should be 
accepted without reasoning, which, if admitted as a principle, 
would lead to all future requirements being assented to, no 
matter how exorbitant. For centuries she was largely unchal- 
lenged. Laying down her dogmas concerning theology, morals, 
worship, and church discipline, she squared to them every 
man’s belief and conduct. To deny or even to doubt was to 
be a heretic; to be a heretic was to be excommunicated; to 
be excommunicated was either to publicly confess and do 
penance, or to be exposed to fine, imprisonment, exile, and 
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perhaps torture {and the stake. She was ready alike for the 
ordinary dissenter, the heretic, the infidel, the Jew, the Mahom- 
medan, and the heathen. During several centuries she seemed 
more severely to punish heresy than sin or crime. Men con- 
victed of heresy were burned, however moral or pious; while 
the most shameful profligates were not even reproved, and 
the greatest villains were not punished, providing they had the 
means to buy the necessary indulgences or to pay a fine. No 
sooner did a person begin to question any article of faith, or 
lose his confidence in the virtue of any ceremony of his 
Church, than he immediately got into trouble of the most 
serious kind for himself and his family. 

Look at the persecutions of the Jew. Arrangements were 
made for specially taxing him. In Spain, his compulsory con- 
version was attempted. In England, Edward III. banished 
him and he was kept out of the kingdom for a long period. 
The “ Long” and the “ Barebones” Parliament refused the pe- 
tition of a rich Jew of Amsterdam to come to England. Crom- 
well was the first ruler who allowed Jews to return to England, 
and he only succeeded in the face of violent opposition. 

Again, see how Western Europe attacked the Waldensian 
heretics in Italy and the Albigensian in France, and massacred 
them, how it swept loyal, peaceful industrious populations 
with fire and sword, how towns, the seat of industry and trade 
became smoking ruins. Or again, see how, in France, in 
August and September, 1572, 50,000 perished, and see mas- 
sacres of the Huguenots ever recurring. Or look, how in Ger- 
many Charles V. burned or buried alive 50,000 of his subjects. 
Take in the whole agony of the Netherlands, and add the 
thirty years war in Germany. 

But still, recognition of liberty of conscience has gained 
ground now for six hundred years and been extending over 
the whole area of Christendom in spite of most zealous efforts 
of varied kinds. The great European kingdoms which formed, 
came unavoidably into collision with, the priesthood. The kings 
claiming rule in temporal affairs, declined there to obey the 
Pope further than convenient, and their battle with the Pope 
was, to an extent, the battle of religious liberty. As a rule 
the people stood with their kings. In the beginning of the 
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16th century this rise of the national spirit against the Pope 
had gone so far that Europe was ready to divide up into 
national churches. The kings secretly longed for such a result 
to consolidate their power. They opposed the Protestant 
preachers, not so much because they preached against Rome, 
as because they appealed to the people rather than to the kings. 

France was the country which through the Middle Ages 
had been the most faithful protector of the Papacy and whose 
royal house had been established by the popes on an Italian 
throne as a bulwark of the papacy against the German em- 
pire. But these protectors of the papacy were the first to 
rebel against it. In the conflict between Philip the Fair, 
King of France, and Pope Boniface, Philip levied extraor- 
dinary taxes upon the clergy; while the rights of the laity 
came up for discussion, and there was a tendency to release 
the laity from clerical control. On the other hand the Pope 
excommunicated the king and in those days this was a fearful 
punishment, embracing temporal penalties as well as spiritual. 
The nation, however, though Roman Catholic, stood firmly by 
the King in this matter, and met the Pope with a determined 
resistance. 

England also awaked to what may be called the national 
rights of conscience. The Parliaments of Edward IIL checked 
the encroachments of Rome with that same spirit which was 
now wide as Europe. Meanwhile the various lands and sects 
struggled unceasingly for the rights of conscience and made 
ecclesiastical despotism a good deal of trouble. 

Next Germany rebelled. It had been suffering more than 
other countries from Papal exactions, for grievances there re- 
mained unabated, which Edward I and Edward III. had 
remedied in England. The higher clergy in Germany were 
often foreigners, Italians. The priests were exempt from taxes 
and from the ordinary civil tribunals; while also the ecclesi- 
astical courts had contrived to get almost all the civil cases. 
The whole thing was grinding, and so well prepared were men 
by these excesses that the reformation when it came passed 
over Germany with very great rapidity. So far were the Ger- 
man princes at first from discouraging that rebellion against 
the Pope, that the Emperor Maximilian specially recom- 
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mended Luther to the Elector of Saxony, saying that “He 
might be of use to him some time or other.” Nor were the 
Italian statesmen slow to impute to Charles, that he fostered 
Luther in order to have a check upon the Pope. 

Finally came the Reformation. The Papal Church could 
not, when appealed to, substantiate her claims to absolute au- 
thority, could produce only a few misinterpreted texts, a few 
scanty and imperfect records; nothing which would settle the 
question. Accordingly many in many lands rose up unitedly 
against her. Nearly all the learning of Europe arose; nearly 
all its earnestness and enthusiasm. And liberty of conscience 
made headway, though with commotions of the people, with 
controversies of the learned, with struggles of political parties, 
with transactions of princes and emperors and with wars of 
States. War for liberty of conscience lasted from 1530 to 
1640 and embraced the Smalkaldian war; that of the Succes- 
sion; and that of the Thirty Years, with its four periods, 
the Bohemian Palatinate, the Danish, the Swedish, and the 
French. Charles Vth led the Imperial armies against the 
Reformation, but in vain. France fought the Reformation 
through four successive reigns. On Protestant Holland came 
the Kings of Spain with fire and sword, but Dutch militia 
fought the veteran infantry of Spain, until priests were content 
to let Dutch burghers worship God as they pleased; and so 
the fight went on. At length after a long, long night of 
howling storm came the dawn of day, the dawn of a day of 
liberty, a day not set as yet; no, nor yet risen to its meridian 
height, and, God grant, never to do so, until its sun shine upon 
a world emancipated. 

One of the first principles enumerated by Luther, October 31, 
1517, was, “It is contrary to the mind of the Holy Spirit that 
heretics be burned.” No one has testified more plainly than 
he to the sacred rights of conscience; no one has asserted 
with greater power the separation between temporal and spirit- 
ual. He never admitted it to be right to execute heretics as 
even Calvin and Melanchthon did. Yet while a great 
number of minds were freed from the ecclesiastical and 
also the scholastic domination of the Roman Church other 
dominations equally rigid were set up. The Protestant 
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sects, while each claiming freedom of conscience for itself, 
were, so far as their power went, unwilling to grant freedom of 
conscience to others, but persecuted men for exercising towards 
them or their State, that same liberty which they themselves 
claimed in regard to Rome; and which claim refused, was the 
sole justification of their revolt, the sole ground of the posi- 
tion of the Protestant Church as a protesting Church. As a 
rule, each sect while inveighing with great vehemence against 
the persecuting spirit of the Roman hierarchy, made persecu- 
tion a distinct and definite duty. The matter was digested in 
elaborate treatises, was developed by the most enlightened and 
far-seeing theologians, and with some few exceptions was car- 
ried out when in power, whether it was owing to training or 
that men did not fully see what they had gained; it is a fact 
that in almost every Protestant land, the Church associated it- 
self with the State and enforced assent. The Reformed State- 
Churches played the same part in this respect, that the Catholic 
Church had played. The Church was to be coéxtensive with 
the country, and was to have exclusive privileges and power to 
compel dissenters. 

Every Established Church in Europe persecuted. In Switz- 
erland the Church of Geneva under Calvin drove the Catho- 
lies to hear his preachers, put the irreligious in prison, cut off 
the hair and ruffles of the worldly, and burned Servetus. In 
Germany, Lutheran princes forbade the Roman Catholic and 
the Calvinistic forms of worship. 

In England, the Protestant Tudors were not tolerant; 
neither Henry VIII. nor his successor Edward, nor his suc- 
cessor Elizabeth were tolerant. From Elizabeth’s time dates 
the schism of the English Protestants, between the Conform- 
ists and the Non-conformists or the Puritans, each believing 
that uniformity of faith and worship was absolutely necessary. 
Elizabeth warmly espoused the cause of the Conformists. De- 
fection from the legalized religion or from conformity was for- 
bidden. Clergymen not conforming to the established liturgy 
were forbidden to exercise their functions under severe penal- 
ties. All spreading of their opinions by Catholic or by Puri- 
tan was made high treason. The persecuted in this case were 
mainly the Puritans. They were made liable to fine, impris- 
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onment and death. Udal, a Puritan minister, was even exe- 
cuted for having published a book against Episcopacy. Many 
suffered. These dissenters whom the English Church perse- 
cuted, upon fleeing to New England, persecuted in turn, how- 
ever, those who dissented from them. The Puritans of New 
England, noble men as they were, imprisoned the Quakers and 
banished the Baptists. 

James J. was likewise an enemy of religious liberty. In 
his reign Non-conformity was punished by ruinous fines and 
long imprisonments, and two heretics were burned alive. Also 
under his son Charles I., the Parliament and the people acted 
oppressively. 

In Scotland the Established Protestant and Presbyterian 
Church persecuted the Catholics and Episcopalians. That act 
of Parliament which established the Reformation in Scotland 
declared that both the sayers and the hearers of mass were, for 
the first offence, to suffer confiscation together with corporal 
punishment at the discretion of the magistrate, for the second 
offence were to be banished, and for the third to be put to 
death. 

So far as Protestant persecution of Roman Catholics is con- 
cerned, the excuse may be made that the Catholic religion at 
that time was so hostile to every other form of Christianity, 
and so powerful in the world at large, that tolerance of that 
form was incompatible with the safety of the Protestant Church 
and governments. And to back this statement, we have the 
long war of Spain in the Netherlands, and the thirty years’ war 
in Germany, both instigated by the Roman Catholic Church, and 
aiming to destroy Protestantism ; and we have in England the 
Pope backing certain treasonable designs against the reigning 
Protestant dynasty ; we have Roman Catholic plots through 
the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., Charles II., and James II. 

Let us now give our attention to the tracing of the modern 
movement. toward freedom of conscience. While some of 
the Italian cities early gave instances of perfect liberty of 
religious publication, still such instances were sporadic. 
And though for a while after the Reformation, ecclesiastical 
despotism reigned everywhere, yet the doctrine of religious 
liberty, although not immediately fruitful, is in principle fairly 
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due to the Reformation. In spite of its temporary failure 
to produce toleration, this eventually came and largely from 
that movement. The strength of conscientious conviction 
which Protestantism created, leading men to endure perse- 
cution, eventually led them to claim freedom of conscience 
as a right, and so advertised and commended the fact that - 
conscience had rights. Persons struggling themselves for 
religious liberty, were thus led to practically advocate the 
principle of religious toleration. Then the adherents of the 
different religious creeds became so mingled that it was the 
interest of a large proportion of the members of every Church 
to advocate tolerance. Again, ministers of the new churches 
having families of their own were placed in circumstances 
more fitted to develop the kindly affections, than were the 
circumstances of the Catholic priests: while also the general 
adoption of the principles of Bacon and Des Cartes helped 
liberty of conscience. 

The new views found literary expression ; they were advo- 
cated by secular writers such as Erasmus, More, Hopital, Lord 
Baltimore, and De Foe. Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia” was per- 
haps the first clear statement of the new doctrine, though he 
himself was a persecutor. The new views were also advocated 
by the great Protestant divines of the 17th century. In Eng- 
land Thomas Cartwright, at Cambridge, led the first English 
Presbytery against the alleged divine right of Protestant bish- 
ops, and the final result was the separate establishment of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. At the same time Godwin 
and Nye assailed the divine right of Presbytery. Jeremy 
Taylor wrote out the principles of religious toleration in his 
“ Liberty of Prophesying.” 

Milton, because of his high position in the commonwealth and 
because of his eminent learning, was the most influential writer. 
His most eloquent treatise, ‘The Areopagitica,” must have 
exerted a mighty influence in favor of liberty, upon a people 
moving in that direction. And later still, Chillingworth, in 
his “ Religion of Protestants,’ made an important contribu- 
tion to the cause of toleration, but Harrington, his contempo- 
rary, anticipated the present accepted doctrine, the total aboli- 
tion of religious disqualifications. 
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From all this, the revolt against human authority in religious 
matters spread through all Protestant and, in a measure, into 
all Catholic lands. 

In Switzerland first, was toleration established. In the 
Netherlands next. A love of free discussion was early guaran- 
teed here by the fact that during the antagonism between 
France and Spain it suited the interests of Spain to make the 
Netherlands an asylum for French refugees, who were also 
permitted to publish innumerable writings against the French 
Government, and who exerted strong and favorable influence 
for liberty within the Netherlands. When the Spanish yoke 
was broken, the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1579, which confeder- 
ated the seven United Provinces of the Netherlands, estab- 
lished religious toleration, and Holland became famous for 
religious liberty. 

In England there does not appear to have been any general 
movement in favor of religious liberty till the time of the great 
rebellion. The tyranny of Laud had disgusted most men with 
the system he pursued. The rapid changes of politics caused 
at one time or another all parties to endure persecution ; so 
that upon the destruction of the old government there came to 
be a general feeiing in favor of religious liberty. And under 
Cromwell, though on political grounds the Catholics were ruth- 
lessly deprived of rights and positions and in Ireland were vehe- 
mently persecuted, and the Church of England was ruthlessly 
suppressed, still the measure of religious liberty allowed was 
great. Parliament passed a bill extending to all except these 
Papists and Prelatists the widest liberty of conscience. Even 
the Jews secured a legal footing. But when Charles II. 
ascended the throne the tables were somewhat turned. The 
laws against the Church of England were now abrogated and, 
on the other hand, severe laws were passed against Dissenters, 
and the Puritans took their turn. Two acts were passed 
meant for them, the Act of Uniformity and the Conventicle 
Act, and during the last years of Charles these laws were rig- 
orously enforced. Fine, imprisonment, transportation, and 
death were the penalties. For instance, in 1662, from eighteen 
hundred to twenty-four hundred Dissenting ministers were 
deprived of their office and shut off from their work. While 
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all through the reign of Charles IL, and during the greater 
part of that of James II., heretics were no longer liable to be 
burned, yet they were liable to be persecuted. 

At last James, to get rid of the penal laws that oppressed 
his Roman Catholic friends, determined to proclaim universal 
toleration. This determination accelerated the revolution of 
1688, which placed William and Mary on the throne, Under 
them an imperfect toleration act was passed which, with the 
establishment of the Church of Scotland, gave virtual freedom 
of worship to all Protestants. At the same time, by the abro- 
gation of the censorship, freedom of discussion was established. 

Since the passage of the Act of Toleration, the body of 
Protestant Dissenters have been allowed to worship as they 
choose, and to have the same political rights as members of 
the Established Church; though for a long period still, the 
laws discriminated against Dissenters, for instance, compelling 
them to register their places of worship. Especially did the 
laws discriminate against Quakers and Unitarians. But since 
the time of George II. a solemn affirmation has been allowed the 
Quakers instead of the usual oath. In the time of George IIL, 
the penalties still remaining against the Unitarians were remit- 
ted, and under George IV., in 1829, the Test and Corporation 
acts were abolished. Early in Victoria’s time the older statutes 
against Dissenters were mainly done away, and the penalties 
for the non-registration of Dissenting chapels were abolished. 
The fact of registration, however, still reserves many privi- 
leges ; for instance, exemption of the ministers from sitting on 
jury. Of late years also Dissenters are admitted to the 
universities. 

There is still an Established Church in England supported 
by the State. This Church has Jews, Catholics and all other 
Englishmen subject to her ecclesiastical courts, and collects tithes 
and church rates of all, whenever the parish vestry sees fit to 
impose them. Yet from the days of Magna Charta until now, 
liberty of conscience has made steady progress there. Its 
rights have been more and more clearly perceived and more 
and more advocated. The progress has not been as rapid as 
we could desire, but there has been great progress. 

In Germany, after the Reformation, it was for a long time 
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held to be impossible that public worship could be conducted 
in any State, both in the Protestant and Roman Catholic form. 
Not only were the Roman Catholic princes convinced of this 
impossibility, but Luther also believed that to have both forms 
of worship side by side would lead to civil war. Grotius was 
of the same opinion. ‘The first to proclaim that both forms of 
worship should be recognized with equal privileges was Gusta- 
vus Adolphus. The thirty years’ religious war, terminating in 
1648, established religious toleration and some degree of relig- 
ious liberty in all the German kingdoms and in Sweden. Yet 
it was still insisted that the ruler and his subjects must be of 
one faith. But a change came even in this respect. After 
1697 Roman Catholic kings ruled over a Protestant people, in 
the Electorate of Saxony. And when Frederick IL of Prus- 
sia conquered Silesia, a Protestant king ruled over a numerous 
Roman Catholic population. 

In Prussia a goodly measure of religious liberty has been 
long enjoyed. Prussia set to Europe the first example of real 
religious toleration. Frederick II. opened Prussia to all. He 
allowed his people to say and think what they pleased. Prus- 
sia gave an asylum and a warm welcome to every sort of per- 
secuted person, to the Moravian Brothers, to the Protestants 
driven from Salzburg, to the Freemasons excommunicated by 
the popes, to the French philosophers attacked by prejudice, 
and even to the Jesuits—denied protection at times in Spain 
and even in Rome. Yet under Frederick William IIL of 
Prussia, all officials were commanded to celebrate the royal 
birthday by partaking of the sacrament. From the indignation 
at such things emanated the resolution of the German Parlia- 
ment that no one should be compelled to attend any religious 
ceremony. This was one of the fundamental rights which were 
then assured to the German nation, and as a matter of fact the 
principle has since then been carried out in all parts of Ger- 
many. Thus, in theory, at least, and generally in practice, the 
Protestant European States now allow liberty of conscience. 

The basis of French toleration is in that intellectual and 
skeptical movement which originated in Montaigne, Des Cartes, 
and Bayle toward the close of the 16th century, and at last 
triumphed in the French Revolution. Montaigne taught, for 
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almost the first time in France, the evil of persecution. Des 
Cartes’ system is inconsistent with persecution, while Bayle 
unceasingly advocated liberty of thought and conscience, and 
he communicated his earnestness to the scholars and anti- 
quarians of whom he was chief. The immense learning and 
extraordinary ability of his dictionary made it one of his most 
important aids in this cause, while in another work, “ Compel 
Them to Come In,” he applied himself more directly to the 
advocacy of toleration. 

In France, distracted by civil wars growing out of ecclesias- 
tical domination and religious discussion, Henry IV., in 1598, 
issued the Edict of Nantes, establishing religious toleration, 
and Richelieu gave the Roman Catholics somewhat of a fellow 
feeling with the Protestants by entering into a war in which 
his allies were chiefly Protestant. He drew lines of demarca- 
tion incompatible with sectarian lines. Even the reactionary 
policy of Louis XIV., although causing intolerable suffering, 
and working great injury to France, had the effect, and partly 
through that suffering and injury, to accelerate the movement 
of toleration. 

“The dragonnades and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, in 1685, formed the most conspicuous events of a 
period preéminently disastrous to France, and the effect of these 
measures upon French prosperity was so rapid and fatal that 
popular indignation was roused to the highest point. The ruin 
of the French army, the taxes that ground the people, the 
paralysis of industry, the tyranny over mind, the severe 
austerity of the court, all combined to increase the discontent, 
and the whole weight of this combined unpopularity fell upon 
each separate act of tyranny, and so upon the religious intol- 
erance.” Furthermore, notwithstanding the immorality of 
king and court after the death of Louis XIV., still there was 
an increase of toleration, for “vice is often an ally of toleration, 
and the lack of moral principle in society is the opportunity 
for religious and intellectual liberty to thrive.” 

During the reign of Louis XV. a new movement of intel- 
lectual life began, with Voltaire and Rosseau as the leaders. A 
crusade against intolerance was inaugurated with all the con- 
centrated energy of profound conviction, and with such suc- 
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cess that the power of the Inquisition was broken. Public sen- 
timent come to demand the abolition of torture, witchcraft, and 
religious persecution. ‘“ When Voltaire died after his life of 
warfare with intolerance, in which contest he had used every 
weapon which his great genius for popular literature put into 
his hand, imperfect as he was, still when he died, he had done 
more than any other man to destroy intolerance.” 

In the French Revolution we see an intense love of religious 
liberty. We see it, for instance, in an enactment which re- 
moved, at a single stroke, all civil disabilities from Protestants 
and Jews, and yet we see a strong bias toward intolerance in the 
exile, spoliation, and too often the murder of the Catholic priests. 
In palliation of this intolerance, it may be said that the French 
people were exasperated to the highest degree by an atrocious 
and long-continued tyranny which the priesthood had upheld, 
and by foreign danger which the body of the priesthood was 
conspiring in favor of; and further, it is to be remembered 
that the priesthood had to the last been themselves implacable 
enemies of religious liberty. Upon the whole, however, the 
spirit of tolerance was in the ascendancy, and when the revo- 
lution was completed France was in possession of a degree of 
religious liberty never before paralleled in any great Roman 
Catholic country, and which has been barely equaled in most of 
the advanced Protestant lands. The long series of changes 
which has taken place in France during the last sixty years has 
only strengthened and developed this religious liberty. 

In Spain religious freedom, after a short existence, was 
stricken down, and has remained down until very recently, 
though now there is a large measure of it. In most of the 
Italian States there was, until lately, none of it. Venice 
and some minor States, however, found at an early period, 
when they were independent, the economical and commer- 
cial benefit of toleration. But in Italy, in general, such 
was the intolerance until late, that before the last revolu- 
tion, Tuscany, the best-governed of the Italian States, required 
officials annually to send in at Easter a certificate of confession 
and communion. No medical man dared to visit a patient 
more than three times unless during the interval the sick per- 
son had sent for a confessor. To-day, however, there is perfect 
religious liberty, even in the city of Rome itself. 
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Austria, too, while long tolerating in a certain way creeds 
differing from the established religion, has almost reached the 
position of perfect toleration. 

Thus among Roman Catholic people the principle of liberty 
of conscience has been making headway. The first French 
revolution and the wars of Napoleon growing out of it over- 
turned the Inquisition and weakened the despotic power 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The feelings of thousands 
of Roman Catholics would be shocked at a proposition to re- 
vive the dungeon and the fagot as instruments for destroying 
doctrinal error or heretical practice. 

To-day Russia is tolerant toward other than the State relig- 
ion, and all the powers of Kurope are pursuing a compara- 
tively liberal and enlightened policy. 

In America complete religious liberty was first established 
in the colonies of Rhode Island in 1636, under the influence of 
Roger Williams, and in the colony of Maryland under the 
influence of Lord Baltimore, the proprietor of the province. 
He appreciated the virtues of justice and charity. He had 
witnessed the evil effects of religious persecution, had also 
experienced persecution himself and in his co-religionists, the 
Roman Catholics. The result was that he invited Protestants 
as well as Catholics to his province, and practically established 
religious toleration in Maryland from its first settlement. 

In 1664 the New Netherlands, in the present States of New 
York and New Jersey, were conquered by the English, and in 
the treaty of cession the religious liberty of the Dutch was se- 
cured to them. New York and New Jersey became also an 
asylum for the persecuted sects excluded from the Puritan 
colonies. 

In 1682 Pennsylvania was settled by the Quakers under 
William Penn, and he and his followers estalished in the prov- 
ince religious liberty for all sects of Christendom except 
Roman Catholics. Soon after the revolution of 1688 religious 
toleration was established in all Great Britain’s colonies by an 
act of Parliament. And to-day religious liberty exists in Can- 
ada, Australia, and in all other English-speaking lands. In 
the United States, after the Revolutionary War, only Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts retained any vestiges of intolerance. 
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Complete religious liberty was established in Connecticut in 
1818, and in Massachusetts in 1833. Throughout the United 
States the Church is entirely a voluntary organization. All 
the civil constitutions are explicit upon this point. They pro- 
hibit Government from founding or endowing churches, and 
strictly enforce that no worship shall be interfered with, either 
directly by persecution, or indirectly by disqualifying mem- 
bers of certain sects, or by favoring one sect above the others ; 
that no church shall be declared the Church of the State, nor 
the people be taxed to support the clergy of all the churches, 
as is the case in France. Meanwhile these constitutions are 
not hostile to religion. 

Thus, throughout Christendom, the principle is becoming 
universal that the State must have nothing to say concerning 
one’s religion. It may be confidently hoped, that in spite of 
occasional retrogressions, this principle will gradually spread 
over the less civilized parts of Christendom, as reciprocal rever- 
ence and consideration increases between men who differ in 
their religious views; that even minor forms of persecution 
will cease; that nobody will be excluded from the benefits of 
freedom, and that complete religious toleration will be the 
universal doctrine; and perfect religious liberty be enjoyed 
by every country of Christendom. 
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Articte VIII.—THE CONSTITUTION OF YALE COLLEGE. 


THE Constitution of Yale College has been discussed, from 
time to time, through a period of nearly two hundred years. 
Twice it has been modified by the mutual consent of the incor- 
porated President and Fellows and the State, but not without 
carefulness to guard against a possible perversion of its original 
intent. Just now there are some indications that a reconsid- 
eration of the matter, with a statement of certain cardinal 
facts, will not be untimely and may be useful. 

It can hardly be wondered at, all things considered, that the 
membership of so many clergymen in the corporate body is 
regarded as an obstacle in the way of sundry designed or de- 
sired changes. Not only are they ministers of the Gospel, but 
they all reside in Connecticut, and, what to some seems even 
worse, they are all understood be, and are likely to be very 
much of one accord in their views of the Christian religion 
and the Christian Church, and in their theory of the relation 
between Christianity and that noblest manhood which ought 
to be developed by a liberal education. How to eliminate 
these Connecticut clergymen from the Corporation is a problem 
toward which—if we may draw an inference from various inti- 
mations more or less significant—not a little anxious thought 
has been directed. One wise man has taken the trouble to pub- 
lish a pamphlet informing the public concerning this grievance, 
and suggesting a method in which so great an obstacle to reform- 
ation may, perhaps, be overcome. Having discovered that four 
of the obnoxious Fellows “ are presumably upwards of seventy 
years of age;” and that of the remaining six the youngest is 
old enough to have gray hairs upon him here and there, and 
is presumably no longer a boy, he seems to think that he and 
those who agree with him can get up (somewhat after a Chi- 
nese fashion of making war) a demonstration so noisy and so 
terrible as to scare the old gentlemer into a surrender of their 
trust. 

The present writer (if he may be allowed to use the modern 
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periphrasis for a pronoun in the first person singular number) 
can only plead guilty when charged with the atrocious crime of 
being an old man. Yet he can say, by way of palliation, that 
he is not the oldest of those against whom that charge may be 
preferred. It so happens that, in this year 1881, the oldest 
member of the Corporation—no need to write his name—is 
the most illustrious—the one who by reason of his familiarity 
with the history and all the interests of the institution, his suc- 
cessful experience as a teacher, his wisdom in council, his 
breadth of learning, and the wide renown of his works in juris- 
prudence and political science, can least be spared. If we 
leave out of the question that honored name, there are three 
clerical members older than the oldest of those elected by the 
graduates; and it happens that he also is “ presumably up- 
wards of seventy years of age.” A curious inquirer into 
such matters might observe, and a philosophic mind might 
infer something from the observation that the names of the 
six clerical members who have come into the Corporation since 
1872 (at which time the first six representatives of the gradu- 
ates were chosen) hardly indicate a greater degree of senility — 
than may be imputed to their laical associates. On the whole 
the junior element in the Corporation (including those who 
being under threescore years and ten are presumably not yet in 
their dotage) is relatively strong and is likely to be stronger. 
Old men must die or resign, and young men will come into 
their places. 

Of the eighteen men who, with the President, are the Cor- 
poration of Yale College, twelve are, and must be, citizens of 
Connecticut. This may be depended on as a “ fixed fact.” Of 
the twelve, ten are, and are likely to be, ministers of the 
Gospel, holding, for substance, that view of the Christian relig- 
ion and of the Christian Church which is accepted by the Con- 
gregational Churches of Connecticut. This also is a “ fixed 
fact.” It may be well to think what these facts signify, and in 
what reasons they are grounded. 

First, then, Yale College was intended to be, and has been 
hitherto, a Connecticut institution. The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts has nothing to do with it. The State of Rhode 
Island has no lot nor part in it. The imperial State west of 
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Byram River had as little to do with the founding of it, and 
has as little to do with the control of it as the Bishop 
of Rome or the Emperor of China. Intelligent people 
generally understand that “the University at Cambridge” 
belongs to Massachusetts, that Brown University belongs to 
Rhode Island, that Columbia College and Union University 
belong to New York. Cannot: intelligent people understand, 
likewise, that the university at New Haven, known as Yale 
College, belongs to Connecticut. The influence of the institu- 
tion, as well as its fame, spreads over the continent and beyond 
the oceans; but the institution itself is neither international nor 
national. ‘ Yale College in New Haven” is simply one of the 
institutions of old Connecticut. It is one—perhaps we might 
say, the chief—of the institutions through which this “ mother 
of States” has acted and is acting on the entire nation with a 
power not less effective for not being political. More than 
any other institution, it is the pride of the sturdy little State 
which chartered it, which gave out of a scanty treasury to the 
relief of its early poverty, and which has not ceased to watch 
over it or to have a share in the immediate control of it. 
Such is the rationale of a fixed fact in the constitution of Yale 
College. The university at New Haven is a Connecticut 
institution, and whatever influences from without may affect 
its policy or its prosperity, its government is and must be in 
the hands of Connecticut men. 

Accordingly the institution, in al] its departments, has been 
endowed chiefly by citizens of Connecticut, or by benefac- 
tors of Connecticut name and blood who have thus recognized 
the tie that bound them to the good old State. The names of 
Street, Sheffield, Farnam, Marquand, Salisbury, Buckingham, 
Coit, Dwight, Larned, Battell, Clark, English, Benedict, Hand, 
DeForest, Foote, Brinley, Foster, are of one sort; as the names 
of Joseph Battell, Ellsworth, Porter, Chittenden, Dodge, Higgin, 
Sage, Phelps, are of the other sort. That London merchant 
whose donations determined the name of the institution, is not 
an exception ; for Elihu Yale, though born in Boston, remem- 
bered his relation to Theophilus Eaton, and knew that his kin- 
dred in New England were a Connecticut family. 

Yet there are exceptions never to be forgotten. xceptio pro- 
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bat regulam. The Peabody Museum commemorates a gift of 
$150,000 from a Massachusetts man, whose more than princely 
munificence has not only set up enduring monuments in his 
native State, in Baltimore, and in London, as well as in Connec- 
ticut, but is also diffusing knowledge as from an exhaustless 
fountain over what were once the slaveholding States. Durfee 
Hall is the gift of a young millionaire graduate, “dead ere his 
prime,” whose only interest in Connecticut seems to have been 
his gratitude to the institution in which he had been taught and 
his attachment to personal friends. The Berkeley scholar- 
ships and the Berkeley alcove in the university library are me- 
morials of the beautiful vision which lured the Anglo-Hiber- 
nian Dean of Derry to Newport, and then vanished from sight 
and from hope, as if teaching him the lesson, Put not your trust 
in princes, especially not, if Sir Robert Walpole is their chief 
adviser. The dreamer was a poet—yea, a prophet, as well as 
the foremost philosopher of his time; and the few prophetic 
stanzas in which he had portrayed his dream will live so long 
as the English language shall be spoken or studied on this con- 
tinent. Returning to the mother country, he divided his pri- 
vate library between the two New England colleges, and soon 
afterward, he sent over to Yale College a deed of his farm at 
Newport, and with it a valuable collection of books, selected 
and purchased by himself. These are treasured relics, as we 
may call them, and the only relics of the university that was to 
be—but never was—in “ the still-vexed Bermoothes.” 

Other gifts of the same kind are to be expected. The latest 
triennial catalogue gives, in the class of 1830, the name of James 
Knox, with the information that in 1862 he was honored by 
Hamilton College with the degree of LL.D., that he served his 
country in Congress, and that he died in 1876. He was bound 
to Connecticut, so far as we are informed, by no other ties than 
that of grateful affection toward his alma mater. Of his large 
wealth he contributed generously to the Woolsey Fund. There 
was some wonder among his neighbors in I]linois—perhaps 
something like displeasure—at his giving to a Connecticut in- 
stitution when it seemed to then more fit that Connecticut 
should keep on giving to colleges in Illinois. He chose, there- 
fore, to stimulate their liberality toward institutions of their 
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own ; and his last will contained a legacy of $80,000 to found an 
agricultural college in the midst of their farms and homesteads— 
on the condition of their contributing an equal amount for the 
same purpose within a certain limited time; but if they should 
fail to comply with that condition, the legacy was to be divided 
between the college of which he was an alumnus and a gradu- 
ate, and Hamilton College (of which he was a graduate but 
not an alumnus), in his native county of Oneida. The condi- 
tion was not complied with; and consequently a James Knox 
Fund is added to the endowments of Yale College. Another 
recent instance is the donation of $25,000 to the Theological De- 
partment from a benefactor in Philadelphia, whose gifts have 
fallen quietly as the dew, but not scantily, upon various 
institutions in New England. But, after all, the chief depend- 
ence of Yale College for its needed endowments must be in the 
future, as it has been in the past, on givers who have some in- 
terest in the good old State of Connecticut, and who are inter- 
ested in the college and proud of it, because it is the pride of 
the State in which they live and are to die, or toward which 
their hearts turn with something of filial affection. 

Harvard College was from the first a Massachusetts institu- 
tion, and it is now the pride of Massachusetts and of every 
Massachusetts man, wherever he may be found. In the early 
poverty of New England, the people of Connecticut and of 
the New Haven colony gave part of the produce of their farms 
for the relief of impecunious scholars at Cambridge, but since 
Yale College was founded, who has thought of any contribu- 
tion from Connecticut for Cambridge? The great wealth of 
Harvard College has come, and will come, from Massachusetts 
men. Doubtless the graduates of that college have contrib- 
uted and will contribute magnificently to the endowments of 
their Adma Mater. Why? Not merely because they are 
Harvard men, but much more because they are Massachusetts 
men. These magnificent givers among the graduates are 
mostly in Boston, and in such parts of Massachusetts as are 
not yet included in Boston. If any of them are in New York, 
it is because they find that a good place for business; but 
their munificence toward Harvard is because they are proud 
of their own Massachusetts, and their hearts are at “ the Hub,” 
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So completely is Harvard College a Massachusetts institu- 
tion, that not only every member of the corporation, but every 
member of the Board of Overseers, elected by votes of gradu- 
ates in all parts of the world, must be a resident in that State. 
The constitution of Yale College, since the modification made 
in 1872, is less jealous of invasion from other States. Of 
the nineteen members of the Corporation, six may be (and 
four at this present writing, are) domiciled elsewhere than 
in Connecticut. Nor will we affirm at present that they might 
not, all six of them, be resident in Austria or Turkey, at Paris 
or Honolulu, or (what is more supposable) be loyal subjects of 
the British queen in the Dominion of Canada. The thing to 
be remembered is, that the President, the two members ex of- 
ficto, and the ten successors of the Founders, are citizens of 
Connecticut, and that if those ten could legally (which is by 
no means conceded) transfer their trusts to citizens of other 
States, and should do so, they would not only dishonor and 
defraud their own State, but would at the same time cut the in- 
stitution loose from its moorings to float at large upon the 
ocean. 

On the whole, the gentlemen who are proposing to set Yale 
College afloat in such a fashion, and who think that what they 
propose may be brought to pass by an adequate clamor of what 
they call public opinion, may be advised by judicious friends 
not to overload their minds with »n unnecessary feeling of ‘e- 
sponsibility for the result The ten men to whom this great 
trust has descended from the Founders are not likely to forget 
theirown responsibility. No terrible noise in the name of pub- 
lic opinion—no outcry as with an accompaniment of drums and 
gongs, and blaring horns, will be likely to frighten them away 
from the post which they are set to guard, and which their 
predecessors have guarded through so many generations. 

So much in illustration of the first element in the constitu- 
tion of Yale College. The college was designed to be, and is, 
a Connecticut institution. Another element in that constitution 
is more important. The Founders intended, and took pains to 
announce their intention, that their college should be a religious 
institution, and that its influence in that age, and in coming 
ages, in the colony of Connecticut and elsewhere, should be. on 
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the side of Protestant and Puritan Christianity. The Foun- 
ders, and those by whom they were selected and put forward, 
made solemn profession that the grand motive of their under- 
taking was their “zeal for upholding and propagating the 
Christian Protestant religion by a succession of learned and 
orthodox men.” ‘To that end a collegiate school was to be 
founded, ‘‘ wherein youth might be instructed in the arts and 
sciences, who, through the blessing of Almighty God, might 
be trained for public employment, both in church and civil 
State.” To guard, as far as possible, against any intermed- 
dling by a royal and Church-of-England governor, should such 
an one be sent over to rule the Puritan colony, it was carefully 
arranged that certain well selected pastors, and not the colo- 
nial government, should be the FouNDERS of the proposed 
“ collegiate school,” so that they and their successors through 
all time should have whatever rights are recognized by the com- 
mon law as belonging to Founders. Such is the rationale of 
the fact that those ten members of the Corporation who repre- 
sent the Founders are not only citizens of Connecticut, but 
also ministers of the gospel. One evident purpose of the care- 
ful arrangement which made those ministers and their success- 
ors guardians of the institution was, that thus there might be 
some defense against what might be attempted if the colony 
should be robbed of its charter and of its political liberties, so 
dearly purchased. It was intended that the collegiate school, 
with the religious character which its Founders gave it, should 
be able to survive the coming of another Sir Edmond Andros, 
and that there should be no door left open through which he 
might thrust in a Church-of-England clergyman to be one of 
its governing body. The fidelity of those ten Connecticut min- 
isters, as a perpetual majority of the Corporation, is the security 
that Yale College will continue to be, as the Founders intended 
it should be, a religious institution, Christian, Protestant, and 
not hostile to that theory of the Christian Church for which 
the colony itself had come into being. 

Of late it has been announced as a discovery in legal science 
that since 1745 the Corporation has been acting blindiy, quite 
ignorant of the powers which since that date have been latent 
in its charter. The new theory is that “the rights, powers, 
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privileges and interests” of the Collegiate School, which were 
guaranteed by the so-called charter of 1701, and which were 
explained and enlarged by the additional act of 1723, were not 
“confirmed” by the charter of 1745, as the petitioners (the 
Trustees representing the Founders) had desired, but on the 
contrary were abolished. In other words, the institution which 
was “founded” and “erected” under the act of 1701 entitled 
“ An act for liberty to erect a Collegiate School,” had really 
no charter of incorporation—its Founders and their successors 
were not a corporate body, though the act of 1723, additional 
and explanatory, determined that seven of the ten meeting at 
a regular call should be a quorum, and permitted them to 
authenticate their acts by an official clerk instead of affixing 
to each record their individual signatures. There is no need 
of framing an argument against this novel theory. Its nov- 
elty is a sufficient refutation. President Clap and his colleagues 
in the trust did not so understand the charter which had been 
granted at their request. The President’s pamphlet, entitled 
“The Religious Constitution of Colleges, especially of Yale Col- 
lege,” was published nine years after the acceptance of that 
charter. It had not been at that time found out or suspected 
that Yale College had been entirely carried away from its 
original foundation. It had not then been intimated that the 
General Assembly, in the October session of 1745, had either 
intentionally or accidentally opened a way in which the institu- 
tion might come under the the control of Episcopalian or other 
dissenters from the church polity originally established in Con- 
necticut. The eleven “'Trustees,” when they assumed the 
more dignified title of “ President and Fellows,” were not con- 
scious of having paid so great a price for the dignity, and 
would have smiled at a suggestion that, by virtue of the new 
charter, their successors, instead of being “ ministers of the 
Gospel inhabiting within this colony,” might be men of any 
profession, religious or irreligious, inhabiting within the very 
dissimilar colonies of Rhode Island, New York, and Pennsy]- 

vania. Nor have the successors of President Clap and his col- 
leagues learned at any time to read the charter in that way. 
What the right construction is may be considered as settled by 
one hundred and thirty-six years of unbroken and undisputed 
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usage. Those “ten ministers of the Gospel inhabiting within” 
what was “this colony,” but is now the State of Connecticut, 
know what their rights are and what their duty is. The 
present writer has some knowledge of them as well as of their 
predecessors in the trust, and is free to say that it will not be 
easy to scare them. They know that they are guardians of a 
sacred trust, and that to betray their trust would be not only 
infamy among men but guilt before God. 

It should be remembered that the President and Fellows of 
Yale College have under their care not only the college in the 
proper sense of that word, but also the professional and techni- 
cal schools which have grown up around it, and which, in con- 
nection with it, constitute the university in New Haven. The 
college, properly so called, with its four undergraduate classes, 
is “the Academical Department” of the university. It is a 
school of liberal education, and not of professional or technical 
instruction. Its pupils—more than six hundred in number— 
are supposed to be not men of full age who have ceased to be 
‘under tutors and governors” and are therefore competent to 
choose for themselves what they will learn, and how much— 
but adolescent men of fifteen years and upward, who, if they 
were learning trades would be not entirely out of their boy- 
hood. Instead of being put to learn a trade or profession, 
they are sent to college by their parents or other friends, that 
whatever capabilities of the noblest manhood are in them may 
be developed. They are placed under the tutelage of the 
institution, so that the college becomes to them an alma mater, 
and they are alumni,—she the foster-mother, they her foster- 
sons. What issexpected, or at least hoped for, is that, after 
those four years of transition from boyhood to full age, the 
alumnus will come forth with the best possible preparation for 
entering upon the study of some liberal and honorable profes- 
sion. Therefore it is that the college is invested with some 
measure of parental authority, and responsible for some meas- 
ure of parental watchfulness over its pupils. It is bound to 
care for their moral principles and habits, for the manliness 
and gentlemanliness of their behavior, for the entire character 
which they form in the years of its tutelage over them, and 
for the influence, benign or harmful, which they will have 
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in their relations to their fellow-men. A college, therefore, 
whatever may be said of a university, must be either religious 
or (if we may use a modern euphemy) atheous. If it be relig- 
ious, it must have some definite religion, and must do its best 
to quicken and enliven the religious capability of those whom, 
at the most critical period of their lives, it is training for their 
duty and their destiny. 

Yale College was not founded, nor has it been endowed, to 
be atheous—a godless foster-mother. The Founders intended 
that it should be—it has been hitherto—and (God helping those 
who as representing the Founders are its guardians) it shall be a 
religious institution. Shame and woe to its guardians if ever, 
by their connivance or through their negligence, it shall cease 
to be religious in a higher and manlier meaning of the word 
than that which puts Confucius and Sakyamuni, Zoroaster and 
Mohammed, on the same level with our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Yale Coilege is Christian, not heathen. Its Christianity is 
Protestant and Catholic not Roman Catholic. Its Protestant: 
ism is a positive faith, not a petrified form of dogma or of 
ritual. It worships God in Christ, believing that through 
Christ there is present communion between God and human 
souls. Its religious profession and history are such that should 
the men whom it employs as teachers fail to do what in them 
lies to make their pupils Christian men they would be faithless 
to their trust. 

Nor is there any violation of religious liberty in the fact 
that Yale College continues to be, as it was from the begin- 
ning a religious institution, Christian, Protestant, Puritan. 
Every man who sends his son to be educated there, does so 
freely and knowingly. He knows that he is putting his boy 
under the care and nurture of an alma mater that professes a 
positive religion ; and he prefers to do so rather than to send 
him elsewhere. He may be a Jew; but he knows that Yale 
College is a Christian institution, and he will have no right to 
complain if the boy is required to study the Greek Testament, 
or says to him, after a year or two at college, “I have found 
him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did write.” 
He may be a Chinese or Japanese Buddhist; but he knows 
that in the teaching at Yale College, the so-called “ Light of 
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Asia” is not recognized as “the Light of the world.” He 
may be an Agnostic, but he freely commits his son to the tutel- 
age of an institution in which it is a first principle that “ the 
invisible things of God, even his eternal power and godhead, 
are clearly seen, being known by the things that are made ;” 
and the philosophy 
“‘ Which leads to bewilder and dazzles to blind,” 

can give him no assurance that his boy will not become a 
Christian. He may be a Romanist; but he knows what he is 
doing, and that under teachers religiously Protestant, and in 
the midst of Protestant fellow-students, his boy may become a 
Protestant. He may be an Episcopalian; but he knows that 
the college is Congregational and therefore not sectarian but in 
a true sense catholic. Such is the confidence of Episcopalians 
in Yale College under its existing constitution, that the multi- 
plication of colleges ostentatiously devoted to that denomina- 
tion, has not seriously diminished the number of Episcopalian 
‘students in the Academical Department. Perhaps some statis- 
tical genius may find time to ascertain whether any college in 
the United States has educated more Episcopalians, or better 
and more eminent, than the bishops and other clergy and the 
laymen of that Church, whose names are enrolled among the 
graduate alumni of Yale.* 

Let it not be supposed that the present writer is authorized 
to speak for any other person than himself. He expresses his 
own thought, and he alone is responsible for this Article, 
Using therefore the freedom of his individual judgment, he 
will venture to tell, a little more distinctly, what are in his 
view some of tHe perils now imminent over the venerable in- 
stitution—the college in distinction from the university. 


* The Episcopal Church is not unrepresented in the Corporation of Yale Col- 
lege, nor in the Academic Faculty. Two of the professors in the college (beside 
many in other departments of the university) are Kpiscopalians—one of them a 
clergyman; and they have every advantage for exerting a religious influence; 
whether Christian merely or “churchly,” on students who worship or are dis- 
posed to worship in their church. Of the six members elected by the graduates 
to seats in the Corporation, three are of the Episcopal Church, and the vacancy 
now occurring will be filied by a fourth and well filled. 

Let it be added here, as the testimony of one who knows, that there is not and 
never has been a shadow of jealousy or distrust between the ten clerical members 
and the eminent gentlemen, Episcopalian, Unitarian, Presbyterian, etc., who have 
been associated with them since 1872, 
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First, there is danger that the cost of an education at Yale 
College may become so great as to repel young men of limited 
resources. Every year the college catalogue publishes to the 
world a careful estimate of the expenses necessary to a student ; 
and for the current year the estimate is as follows: 

‘“ NECESSARY EXPENSES.—The following may be considered a near estimate of 
the necessary annual expenses, for a student occupying a half-room in college, 
without including apparel, traveling, and board in vacations. 

Treasurer’s bill (according to location of room), from $160 to $220 
Board, 37 weeks, “110 to 220 
Fuel, lights, and washing, as 30 to 60 
Use of text-books and furniture, * 30 to 60 

Total, “ $330 to $560 

These figures, growing larger as the college grows richer, are 
somewhat formidable to a country pastor desiring to put his 
son under the tuition of his own alma mater—formidable to a 
thrifty farmer whose large-brained son hungers and thirsts after 
learning—formidable to a prosperous tradesman whose son, in 
the public High School, has developed an aptitude and a pas- 
sion for scholarship—formidable to the widow who is willing 
to forego every avoidable expense for herself and her daugh- 
ters, that her son, the pride and the hope of the family, may 
be liberally educated for her husband’s liberal profession. 
But we all know that when these “ necessary expenses” are 
provided for, there is still a wide margin for expenses of other 
sorts. We all know that the cost of a college education— 
costly whether at New Haven or Cambridge or at those less 
expensive but not necessarily inferior institutions which have 
been denominated “ fresh-water colleges”—includes much more 
than what the student pays for tuition with average room-rent 
and average board. The growing peril is in the self-imposed 
and mutually imposed expenses of the congregated young 
men. It was an old custom, inherited from President Day, but 
discontinued of late—perhaps because of its ineffectiveness— 
to publish in the annual catalogue a caution on this point. 
The words are worth repeating. 

“There is nothing by which the character and scholarship of students in this 
college are more endangered than by free indulgence in the use of money. Great 
caution in regard to this is requisite on the part of parents. What is more than 


sufficient to defray the ordinary expenses, will expose the student to numerous 
temptations, and will not add either to his respectahility or happiness.” 
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Such “indulgence in the use of money ” is not only danger- 
ous to the young man himself, but is of evil example and influ- 
ence as it tends to increase the self-imposed and mutually im- 
posed expenses of his fellow-students. Let it be understood— 
for surely it is not difficult to understand—that the son of a 
railway king is worth no more to the college and may be worth 
much less, than the son of the poorest man who can pay the 
“necessary expenses.” Of two class-mates whose term-bilis 
are paid with equal punctuality, one is compelled to live very 
frugally, and must avoid all avoidable expenses; his apart- 
ments are plainly and cheaply furnished; he can afford him- 
self no costly enjoyments; he does not think it mean to save 
fifty or even thirty dollars a year by abstinence from tobacco, 
or to affirm that such abstinence is both cleanly and healthy ; 
and his example is a constant though quiet protest against ex- 
travagant expenditure. The other has been brought up in 
luxurious indulgence, and in the habit of spending money 
without carefulness, but we will not suppose that he has been 
initiated into any degrading vices. Doubtless the latter of 
these brings more money into the town than the former, and is 
worth more to the tailors, to the keepers of livery stables, to 
the purveyors of class suppers, to all who get gain out of the 
unnecessary expenses of the students; but is he worth more to 
the college asa pupil? Is it likely that in years to come he 
will bring more honor to the college as a graduate? 

It is no objection to a student that his father is a man of 
great wealth. On the contrary, there are many rich men’s sons 
who have been brought up at home in manly habits and have 
been trained fow the best style of scholarship. The peril is not 
that rich men will send their sons to Yale College, but that by 
the growing costliness of education at Yale the sons of men 
who are only moderately rich will be repelled. When the 
college shall have become distinctively, as compared with 
other colleges, a place of education for the rich, the university 
may continue to flourish, but the glory and the highest useful- 
ness of the college will be gone. There is no need of showing 
that rich men having that sagacity without which few men in 
this country become rich, will gradually find out what such a 
college is really worth to them. The best of them will soon 
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discover that the college from which young men of moderate 
income are frightened away, is not the place in which their 
sons are most likely to form such habits of thought and action 
as will make their wealth an inheritance worth having. 

Perhaps it will be said that the peril which we are thinking 
of is not very imminent just yet. Let us be thankful then if the 
peril is distant. We are thankful to read that “the sum of 
$12,000 and upwards, derived partly from permanent cbarita- 
ble funds, is annually applied by the Corporation for the relief 
of students who need pecuniary aid, especially of those prepar- 
ing for the Christian ministry ;” and that about a hundred stu- 
dents (out of six hundred) receive the benefit in remitted or 
diminished charges for tuition. Doubtless the presence of these 
young men, distributed through the four classes, is valuable to 
the college in many ways, and especially as helping to check 
in the body of their fellow-students any tendency to extrava- 
gance of social and personal expenses. But when wise men 
propose to reform the system of instruction in a fashion which 
would more than double the cost of tuition, their wisdom 
would be more advantageously exhibited if they would show 
how the Corporation can be enabled to appropriate annually 
$25,000 and upwards, instead of $12,000 and upwards, “ for 
the relief of students who need pecuniary aid.” It might seem 
a fine thing to provide for every squad of six or eight students 
a private tutor, and to let them study what they please or what 
will best agree with their tastes and aptitudes, but the beautiful 
arrangement must be paid for. Then, unless the provision for 
those who cannot pay such charges is increased in the same 
ratio, we shall have a snug and elegant institution for the very 
wealthy; and the common people, neither very rich nor very 
poor—that middle class in society which makes the greatness 
and the heroism of all English speaking nations—will have no 
share in it.* 

* Tt will not be amiss to say that, as yet, many young men whose remittances 
from home are very limited, and who receive no aid from the College treasury, 
are able to fight their way through the four years of college life, by availing them- 
selves of the various methods (in college and out of it), by which money cau be 
honorably earned without neglecting any study. The facilities for earning money 
while in college have changed since fifty years ago, but they are not less numerous 
in proportion to the whole number of students, nor less valuable in proportion to 


the necessary expenses, 
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There is another and more serious peril which the wise men 
who would reconstruct the old college seem not to be aware of. 
Of the fathers and mothers who send their sons to Yale College 
for a liberal education, the great majority confide in its 
religious character, and are moved in one degree or another, 
consciously or unconsciously, by the consideration of the relig- 
ious influence that is supposed to pervade the institution. 
From its beginning the Connecticut college was dear to the 
Connecticut churches. As a sacred institution, founded to up- 
hold and propagate “the Christian Protestant religion,” it was 
remembered in the prayers of worshiping assemblies and of 
many a worshiping household. Nor has it in these days lost 
its special relation to the churches of Connecticut or its hold 
on their confidence. 

The national reputation of the college began to be acquired 
under the administration of President Dwight. It isa familiar 
story how that great teacher and preacher gave battle, in his 
lecture-room as well as in the college chapel, to the infidelity 
which was so widely current in those days; and how often be- 
tween the date of his accession (1795) and the date of his 
death (1817), the youthful congregation to which he preached 
the four-years’ course of Dwight’s Theology, shared in the relig- 
ious awakenings which have given new life and aggressive 
force to the “Christian Protestant religion ” of the nineteenth 
century. Under his successors, the institution has not lost the 
reputation which it gained under him. It is still recognized in 
all quarters as a seat not merely of classical and scientific educa- 
tion, but of Christian influences encompassing the student from 
the beginning ef his course to the end. The world knows that 
the venerable alma mater is not yet in her dotage. She has 
not forgotten that the supreme science for her pupils, as for all 
men, is the knowledge of God and of redemption from sin ; nor 
that of all human attainments the highest is that vision of God 
which is given to the pure in heart. As yet the churches have 
confidence in her fidelity to the chief end of her existence. 

It is possible to forfeit that confidence. No great change in 
the constitution of Yale College—no sudden reversal of its 
policy or methods is necessary to such a result. The President 
and the ten Fellows who represent the Founders may continue 
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to be Congregational ministers, and the majority of the six 
who are chosen by the graduates may continue to be honored 
and faithful members of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; yet 
mere carelessness on their part in regard to the religious influ- 
ence of the men whom they entrust with the work not merely 
of instruction but of education in the Academical Department, 
may bring upon the college, “ while men sleep,” a forfeiture of 
the confidence which religious parents of all Christian denomi- 
nations have in it as a place of education for their sons. 

It will be no surprise to the present writer to find his posi- 
tion misrepresented. He therefore ventures to say, by way of 
anticipation, that he knows the distinction between teaching 
and preaching. A professor of astronomy need not undertake 
to deduce the Gospel from the stars, but if he is one of those 
unfortunate men to whom the heavens do not declare the glory 
of God, it may be expected that some of his pupils “ profess- 
ing themselves to be wise” will “ become fools,” and like other 
fools, will “say in their hearts, ‘There is no God.’” David 
Hume (if we may suppose him to be living in this generation) 
is a great thinker, an elegant scholar, and may have power to 
charm his hearers in a lecture-room; but David Hume is not 
the right man for the professorship of Metaphysics and. Moral 
Philosophy in the Academical Department of Yale College. 
Edward Gibbon (if he could be had) might be a splendid pro- 
fessor of History, but he would shine with baleful splendor on 
a class of college students. It is not enough fora teacher who 
is to be an educator that he is a proficient in his own line of 
studies, that he has a gift and a passion for communicating 
knowledge, and that his life is not scandalous. We need to 
know what his personal influence will be year after year. 
Young men, just passing from boyhood to manhood, will be 
affected by that influence in their ideals, in their aspirations, 
in their principles; and the question is, Will he do them 
good? Will his contact with them tend to make them man- 
lier, in the highest sense of manliness? Will the college, with 
him in its corps of educators, be more likely to send forth as 
graduates such men as the age wants, such men as the world 
wants, the men who fear God and work righteousness? So 
long as the teachers in the Academic Department are such 
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men as President Dwight gathered around him, such as were 
associated with President Day, such as in later times, even till 
now, have kept it from ceasing to be a seat of Christian educa- 
tion, so long those fathers and mothers who pray that their 
sons may not only be good scholars but good men will not 
cease to confide in it. 

But let it be understood and remembered that if those to 
whom the great trust is committed grow careless in this particu- 
lar, and permit the college Faculty to be gradually filled up 
with men of another sort, they will betray their trust, and Yale 
College will cease to be, in its influence and in public esteem, 
a Christian institution. 

On the whole, the present writer, in view of these and other 
considerations, adheres to the opinion that the Corporation as 
it is will continue to hold its trust, and will be justified in so 
doing. He confesses his belie? that the ten Connecticut minis- 
ters, with the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of the State, 
and with the six distinguished gentlemen, of various ecclesias- 
tical connections, who are elected by the graduates, are not likel y 
to be altogether incompetent. Meeting twice every year, and as 
often as exigencies may require, having direct communication 
not only with the Treasurer’s office (in the same building) but 
with the Faculty of every Department in the university, and 
having the benefit of much advice through the newspapers and 
otherwise, the Corporation as it is can probably manage the 
trust as safely as it would be managed by a convivial club at 
Delmonico’s. “From the New York point of view” the per- 
spective, we are told, is very different. 

Let us suppose, now, a change in the character of the Corpo- 
ration—such a change as, in the opinion of eminent counsel, is 
practicable without any change in the charter. A vacancy 
oceurs among the ten clerical members; and we are assured 
that the surviving nine are under no legal obligation to put 
into that vacancy another “ minister of the Gospel inhabiting 
within this [ guondam] colony.” According to the new inter- 
pretation of the charter any man, whether in Connecticut or 
elsewhere, is eligible to the place. The nine survivors being, 
in the average, somewhat less senile than the ten were, are per- 
suaded to look at the matter “from the New York point of 
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view,’ and agree to elect some conspicuous New York clergy- 
man not in communion with the Congregational churches.. 
The ballots are counted ; and five of the nine are for His Emi- 
nence the Cardinal Archbishop. Would not that be “ from 
the New York point of view” a good stroke of policy? Why 
not? Is not Dr. McCloskey a learned man, and shrewd withal ? 
Would not his titles, academical and ecclesiastical, make a fine 
show on the catalogue? Would not the splendor of his 
official toggery dazzle a commencement assembly in the Center 
Church? And what is more, might not His Eminence (suita- 
ble pledges against Puritan domination being given) put half a 
million of dollars, within twenty-four hours, into the treasury 
of the Corporation? 'Then—not to carry the control too rap- 
idly out of Connecticut—the Bishop of Hartford might be 
chosen into the next vacancy. Why not? 

Or suppose the new era inaugurated in another way. We 
are assured that there is nothing in the charter of 1745, and 
therefore nothing valid in the preceding legislation under 
which the “collegiate school ” was founded, that can hinder the 
college from passing entirely out of the clerical supervision 
so obnoxious to certain would-be reformers. The President 
and Fellows, we are informed, need not be clergymen at all, 
and, by parity of reason, they need not be Christians. If that 
interpretation is correct (and let us for a moment concede the 
correctness of it) the Corporation might at its discretion, or 
frightened by a noise of stage thunder, remove the Rev. Dr. 
Porter from his place—as the Trustees, a hundred and fifty- 
nine years ago “excused the Rev. Mr. Cutler from further ser- 
vice,” and then they might proceed to make Mr. Herbert 
Spencer President of Yale College. Why not? Would not 
such a movement make a great sensation in the intellectual 
world—just such a sensation as is needed to wake up and 
shake up so sleepy a concern? Would not the disciples of the 
Evolution Philosophy rejoice with exceeding joy, and rally 
around the new Yale with rousing acclamations and, perhaps, 
with new endowments evolved from a more equalized adjust- 
ment of Egoism and Altruism, each balancing the other, than 
Christianity can ever develop? Surely it would be a great ex- 
periment. Cannot the Corporation be persuaded to make it? 
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Why not? Why, just because there are too many generations 
between them and that “undifferentiated aggregate of proto- 
plasm” out of which (eternity having been long enough for the 
process) human nature has come with its 
“Large discourse 

Looking before and after,” 
—because, in less learned phrase, they are men and not 
monkeys nor anything else between man and his ascidian pro- 
genitor. 

Let us make the matter intelligible “to the meanest capac- 
ity.” What security is there that the Corporation will not— 
under adequate pressure from without—appoint Mr. Robert 
Ingersoll to deliver Sunday lectures to the students in the 
place of Dr. Barbour; or Citizen Schwab to lecture on Pollit- 
ical and Social Science in the place of Professor Sumner? 
Just this, the Corporation—even the self-perpetuating part of 
it—is not made up of idiots nor of cowards. They are intelli- 
gent men who have convictions and the courage of their con- 
victions,—men who, having received such education as alma 
mater could give them, did not cease to be students when they 
went forth from under her care—men whose profession is 
essentially a teaching as well asa liberal and learned profes- 
sion. These men find themselves in a position of great respon- 
sibility. An important trust is in their hands—a venerable 
institution which, for almost two hundred years has been edu- 
cating men for public usefylness in church and state, and 
which, under their care and that of their predecessors, has be- 
come famous, and is now at last, after long struggles with pov- 
erty, respectably though insufficiently endowed. Every dollar 
of the endowment has been given with the understanding that 
it would be guarded and applied by a Board of Trust in which 
the majority were, and were expected to be “ ministers of the 
gospel inhabiting within” this State of Connecticut. Surely 
“the meanest capacity” is capable of perceiving that the men 
who find themselves the guardians of such endowments, will 
not, if they are honest, surrender their trust to a differently 
constituted Board. Any argument to show that they can if 
they will, is sufficiently answered by saying that they will not 
if they can. Connecticut Calvinism (being the application of 

VOL. IV. 35 
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common sense to certain dogmas of Old Calvinism) has long 
held that there may be a persistent “ moral inability” where 
there is no physical or (what is the same thing in this case) legal 
inability. 

An illustration of moral inability in a college corporation is 
at hand. The date at which a second college was established 
in Connecticut is not beyond the reach of living memory. In 
the charter of Washington College, now known as Trinity 
College, Hartford, it was expressly provided that “no Presi- 
dent, or Professor, or other officer, shall be made ineligible for, 
or by reason of, any religious tenet that he may profess, or be 
compelled by any by-law, or otherwise to subscribe to any re- 
ligious tenet whatever.” Of course it was understood that the 
gollege was to be Episcopalian, but it was to be at the same 
time very liberal, and there was no guarantee for Episcopa- 
lianism in the charter. To make the assurance of liberality in 
the genius of the institution doubly sure, one member of the 
Corporation was a Methodist minister, and one was a Baptist 
minister. But is there any Methodist or Baptist in that Cor- 
poration to-day,—or is there any dream that there will be one 
at any date between now and the millennium? So far as the 
charter of that college is concerned, its President may profess 
himself a Romanist or a Presbyterian, a Buddhist ora Moham- 
medan, or anything else in the way of religion or irreligion, 
and the Corporation is expressly restrained from displacing 
him on that account. Nor can that Corporation be legally hin- 
dered from electing any such man to the Presidency or to any 
other office in its gift. Without any violation of its charter, 
that Corporation can convert the college under its care into a 
seminary of infidelity. But will it do so? Are the argu- 
ments conceivable by which it might be persuaded to do any 
such thing? All the endowments, by whomsoever given, were 
given, with the understanding that the college was and was to 
be Episcopalian ; and the Trustees are honest men who know 
what they are doing. A legal possibility may coéxist with a 
moral impossibility. Notwmus, pronounced by honest men in 
view of moral considerations, means Non possumus. Who 
thinks of proposing that Episcopalianism shall be eliminated 
from the Corporation of Trinity College? 
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So of the college at Middletown, Wesleyan University. It 
is Methodist by virtue of the fact that its Trustees are Metho- 
dists, and by virtue of the more coercive fact that its endow- 
ments have been given with that understanding. That guar- 
antee will stand till Methodism and Episcopalianism, Presby- 
terianism and Congregationalism (“the dipped and the 
sprinkled,” shall be merged in the undenominational “ Church 
of the Future.” 

By these explanations and illustrations, some minds, it is 
hoped, may be relieved of a burden, and may perhaps be made 
to understand what the Constitution of Yale College is and is 
likely to be. The Corporation consists of a President and 
eighteen Fellows, of whom two are elected by the people of 
Connecticut, and six by the graduates of not less than five 
years standing, while the remaining ten are ministers of the 
gospel—Connecticut ministers, representing the Founders of the 
college, and filling all vacancies in their own number. As 
many as are not satisfied with this Constitution are at liberty 
to complain; but they may save themselves some anxiety by 
remembering that they are not responsible for it. 
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Articte IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rawttnson’s Ortarn or Nations.*—These Essays were orig- 
inally published in Zhe Leisure Hour in 1875 and 1876. They 
have now been collected, revised, and recast, and published in 
this volume. It is the design of the essays in the first part to 
prove that civilization is not as old as many modern writers de- 
clare it to be. The author examines in successive chapters the 
data for determining the origin of the civilization of the most an- 
cient nations. Each investigation is brief and compact, but clear 
and scholarly, and conducted in a manner eminently fair and can- 
did. He reaches the conclusions that the beginning of Babylon 
dates about 2300 B. C., of Assyria about 1500 B. C., of Tyre and 
Sidon 1600-1500 B. C., of the Iranian civilization not before 1500, 
of that of India about 1200, of the Trojan about 2000, of the re- 
mainder of Asia Minor about 900, of the Etruscans not earlier 
than 650, and of Egypt not earlier than 2700 B. C. 

The second part 1s a comparison of the ethnology of Genesis, 
chapter x., with the results of modern ethnological studies. He 
concludes that, so far as the names can be identified and the local- 
ities of the tribes or nations ascertained, the tribes descended 
from Japhet dwelt in Asia Minor, between the Black and the 
Caspian Seas, on the northern shores of the Black Sea, in Greece, 
and in the islands of the eastern part of the Mediterranean; the 
tribes descended from Ham dwelt in Egypt, Nubia, Ethiopia, 
Southern Arabia, on the northern shore of the Persian gulf about 
the Euphrates, and in Canaan; the tribes descended from Shem 
occupied Assyria, Eastern and Northern Arabia, and upper Mes- 
opotamia. And he argues that this geographical distribution of 
the population made by the writer of Genesis x., is confirmed by 
the investigations of recent ethnology. The volume contains two 
maps and a full index. 


*The Origin of Nations. In two parts: On Early Civilization; On Ethnic Af- 
finities, etc. By George RAwL.inson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient His- 
tory, Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 and 745 Broadway. 1881. pp. xiv. and 283. Price, $1.00. 
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Pror. W..Rosertson Smitn’s Lectures on Tue Orp Tzs- 
TAMENT IN THE JEWisH Cuurcu.*—The silencing of Prof. Smith 
for six months by the vote of the Free Church of Scotland occa- 
sioned the delivery of these lectures to an audience largely com- 
posed of thoughtful laymen in Glasgow and Edinburgh. None of 
the Highland parsons who came down to outvote the supporters of 
free investigation—as their ancestors used to descend to fight the 
Lowlanders—can charge Prof. Smith with any want of clearness or 
definiteness in the expression of his opinions. His literary merit is 
conspicuous. His style is manly and unaffected. He does not load 
down his pages with learned references, but brings these together 
in the appendix. In the first lecture on “ The Criticism and Theol- 
ogy of the Reformation,” he takes occasion to set forth his concep- 
tion of the human side of the Bible. The following passage indi- 
cates his point of view: 

“Tn the Bible, God and man meet together, and hold such con- 
verse as is the abiding pattern and rule of all religious experi- 
ence. In this simple fact lies the key to all those puzzles about 
the divine and human side of the Bible with which people are so 
much exercised. We hear many speak of the human side of the 
Bible as if there were something dangerous about it, as if it ought 
to be kept out of sight lest it tempt us to forget that the Bible is 
the word of God. And there is a widespread feeling that, though 
the Bible no doubt has a human side, a safe and edifying exegesis 
must confine itself to the divine side. This point of view is, how- 
ever, thoroughly unprotestant and unevangelical—a survival of the 
medieval exegesis which buried the true sense of the Scripture. 
Of course, as long as you hold the medieval view—that the whole 
worth of Revelation lies in abstract doctrines supernaturally com- 
municated to the intellect and not to the heart—the idea that 
there is a human life in the Bible is purely disturbing. But if the 
Bible sets forth the personal converse of God with man, it is abso- 
lutely essential to look at the human side. The prophets and 
psalmists were not mere impassive channels through whose lips or 
pens God poured forth an abstract doctrine. He spoke not only 
through them, but to them and in them, They had an intelligent 
share in the Divine converse with them; and we can no more 
understand the Divine Word without taking them into account, 
than we can understand a human conversation without taking 


* The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. Twelve lectures on Biblical Criti- 
cism. By W. Ropertson Smita, M. A. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1881. 
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account of both interlocutors. To try to suppress the human side 
of the Bible, in the interests of the purity of the Divine Word, is 
as great a folly as to think that a father’s talk with his child can 
be best reported by leaving out everything which the child said, 
thought, and felt.” 

Among the chapters which follow, two on the Septuagint 
are especially worthy of note. Prof. Smith holds that the 
translators of the Septuagint had, in various places, a text which 
is better than our own, and that we are relieved in some cases 
of grave difficulties by the emendation which is thus rendered 
possible. One example is the narrative of David and Goliath, 
which is given by the Seventy in an abridged form. The chapter 
in the Psalter contains many valuable suggestions. Prof. Smith 
reserves to the close his opinions on the origin of the Pentateuch, 
the late composition of Deuteronomy, and the still later codifica- 
tion of the Levitical legislation. These opinions deserve to be, and 
must be, dispassionately considered. They ought not to be 
accepted until the whole subject has been fully discussed by com- 
petent scholars. The changing theories of the critical school dur- 
ing the last thirty or forty years, to go no farther back, should 
serve as a caution against rash judgment on these difficult ques- 
tions. Meantime, we deprecate the use of harsh language in oppo- 
sition to opinions at variance with the traditional assumptions, 
and the ecclesiastical intolerance which prefers to silence rather 
than to hear, and to confute if need be, a learned, able and intrepid 
scholar. 


Tue Tueistic ArGuMENT; By Pror. Diman.*—This volume 
contains twelve lectures on the following subjects: Present 
Aspects of the Problem; The Relativity of Knowledge; Cause 
and Force; The Argument from Order; The Argument from 
Design; Evolution and Final Cause; Immanent Finality; Con- 
science and a Moral Order; History and a Moral Purpose; Per- 
sonality and the Infinite; The Alternative Theories; Inferences 
from Theism. The subjects are discussed throughout with imme- 
diate reference to current thought on Physics, Philosophy and 
Theism, and to the questions, objections, difficulties, and specula- 
tions which have arisen from it. The points at issue are defined 

* The Theistic Argument as affected by recent theories: A course of lectures deliv- 
ered at the Lowell Institute in Boston. By J. LEwis Dmtan, late Professor of 
History and Political Economy in Brown University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1881. viii. and 392 pp. 
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with precision, the positions and arguments of objectors are clearly 
and fairly stated, and the argument is incisive and vigorous. The 
necessities of a public lecture required a popular style of address ; 
yet there is no lack of profound thought. The felicitous style 
attracts the reader in the discussion of the most profound ques- 
tions; and it cannot be doubted that, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty of the subjects, the lecturer’s intelligent audience gave him 
their interested attention to the end. The volume has the disad- 
vantage of a posthumous publication which had not received the 
author’s final revision for the press. But it does not impress us 
with any evidence of lack of finish. It has been edited by Prof. 
Fisher, but he announces that he has made no changes except a 
few corrections of obvious inaccuracies incident to rapid writing, 
and the addition of a few references to authors quoted. We wish 
for the volume an extensive circulation. In reading it we are 
impressed anew with the greatness of the loss to the Christian 
community in the death of this accomplished and scholarly man, 


Dr. CaLpERWOOD ON ScreNcE AND Reticion.*—These lectures 
are designed to indicate the extent to which harmony is possible 
between recent advances in science and the fundamental charac- 
teristics of religious thought. The author passes under review 
the great fields of scientific inquiry, presents the most recent're- 
sults in these fields, as far as possible in the words of scientific 
observers; and then examines the reasoning deduced from the 
facts, and the bearing of the facts and inferences on religious 
thought. The subjects of the Lectures are: Conditions of the 
Inquiry, Experience gathered from past conflicts, Inorganic Ele- 
ments in the Universe, Life and its development, Relations of 
lower and higher organisms, Higher organisms, their resem- 
blances and contfasts, Man’s place in Nature, Divine Interposi- 
tions for Moral Government. The last lecture discusses Miracles 
and Prayer. The volume contains several plates. 


Fairu, Doust, anp Evipence.f—The fathers and reformers 


* The Relations of Science and Religion. The Morse Lecture, 1880, connected 
with the Union Theological Seminary, New York. By Henry CaLDERWooD, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh, Author of 
“ Relations of Mind and Brain,” ete. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 
Broadway. 1881. pp. xiii. and 323. 

+ Faith, Doubt, and Evidence. God's vouchers for his written word, with criti- 
cal illustrations from the Autobiography of Dr. Franklin. By Rev. Gzoree B. 
CHEEVER, D.D. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 900 Broadway, corner 
20th street. pp. Ixxi. and 313. 
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emphasized the necessity of the influence of the Holy Spirit and 
the experience of the spiritual life, not only in interpreting the 
Scriptures, but equally in estimating the evidence of their divine 
origin and of the existence of God. The truth thus insisted on is 
of fundamental importance. Theology flows from religion, not 
religion from theology. The investigation of the questions 
whether God exists, what he is, and how he is related to the 
universe, springs up perpetually through human history from the 
religious constitution of man. It cannot be successfully prose- 
cuted apart from some kind of religious experience; the purer 
and higher the spiritual life in which the intellectual investiga- 
tion is prosecuted, the purer and more complete—other things 
being equal—will be the spiritual truth attained. 

The same is true of the interpretation of the Bible. The writ- 
ers of the Bible, from beginning to end, assume the existence 
of a personal God and set forth the history of his spiritual com- 
munications with men, culminating in Jesus Christ and the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. This constitutes the essential 
significance of the Bible. All criticism and interpretation, which 
honestly aims to find out what the writers of the Bible meant, 
must acknowledge this spiritual, supernatural, divine significance. 
Atheism may deny the reality of this, and may inquire what 
residuum of history and fragments of literature remain in these 
old documents. But this atheistic conclusion is not reached by 
the study of the Bible; the study of the Bible follows this conclu- 
sion and its results are determined by it. Such study is not 
honest criticism and interpretation to ascertain what the biblical 
writers intended to teach, but, assuming in the outset that the 
spiritual and divine element which was the essential significance 
in the minds of the writers is utterly a delusion and falsity, it 
simply aims to pick out what fragments having historical and 
literary value may remain. 

Undoubtedly, in former times the appeal to the influence of the 
Spirit, to the religious consciousness, and the “analogy of faith,” 
was urged with too little appreciation of scholarly criticism and 
careful intellectual investigation. But at present we are erring 
in the other direction and transferring religious questions too 
exclusively to the intellectual arena. 

The value of Dr. Cheever’s book is in the fact that it aims to 
recall attention to the spiritual elements involved in these ques- 
tions and the spiritual qualifications needed in their investigation. 
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The value of it, however, is lessened by the fact that he pushes 
the thought to an extreme, as if entirely crowding out all 
scholarly criticism of the Bible. He even appeals to Christian 
consciousness to decide what is the true reading of the text. 
Throughout he is a decided advocate of verbal inspiration. 

In the first half of his book the author narrates the fact that the 
original manuscript of Dr. Franklin’s autobiography was lost 
sight of for many years, while an alleged copy, revised and 
greatly altered by his grandson, had been published and received 
as the genuine work; and uses it to exemplify the possibility 
of mistake in criticisms of the text founded on the comparison 
of manuscripts. Of course every fair-minded scholar conducts his 
criticism in the full appreciation of the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments in reaching a decision, and the danger of being misled. 
Dr. Franklin’s lost manuscript presents a good illustration of 
some of these dangers, but is hardly worth being made a leading 
thought for a hundred pages. The volume is tinged with a dog- 
matic and supercilious tone in reference to the results of scholar- 
ship and of scientific investigation. 


Curist aNnD Moprern Tuovent.*—The subject of the Boston 
Lectures, as originally proposed, was “the matters at issue be- 
tween Christianity and, the skepticism of our day.” The first 
course was delivered in 1870, consisting of ten lectures by promi- 
nent clergymen and educators connected with colleges or theo- 
logical schools in New England. After the successive courses 
of brilliant lectures given by Dr. Cook, the lectureship for the last 
winter was resumed in its original form. Besides the preliminary 
lecture mentioned in the title page, the volume contains the 
following: The Seen and the Unseen, by Bishop Thomas M. 
Clark; Moral Law in its relations to Physical Science and to 
Popular Religion, by President Robinson; Christianity and the 
Mental Activity of the Age, by Rev. Thomas Guard; The Place 
of Conscience, by President Hopkins ; Development, by President 
McCosh; A calm view of the Temperance Question, by Chan- 
cellor Crosby; Old and New Theologies, by Rev. Dr. Crooks; 
Divorce in New England, by Rev. S. W. Dike; The Historic 
Element in Scripture, by Rev. Dr. Thomas; Theistic Basis of 


* Boston Monday Lectures, 1880-81; Christ and Modern Thought. With a pre- 
liminary lecture on the Methods of meeting Modern Unbelief. By Josep Coox, 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1881. pp. lvii. and 315. Price, $1.50. 


VOL. IV. 86 
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Evolution, by Rev. Dr. J. C. Smith. The lecturers and the lec- 
tures are widely and favorably known, and need no commenda- 
tion from us. 


Dr, Wuiron oN THE ResuRREctION.*—Dr. Whiton presents a 
doctrine of the resurrection widely different from that which is 
usual in the creeds. There is tu be no general resurrection of the 
bodies of the dead and no general judgment at Christ’s second 
coming. Christ’s second coming itself is not recognized as a dis- 
tinct, visible event, closing the gospel dispensation and the earthly 
history of the human race. The resurrection is a process analo- 
gous, as he supposes, to the change in Christ’s body between his 
rising from the grave and his ascension. Believers in Christ 
receive at death a spiritual body, which may be more matured as 
the heavenly life goes on. Thus the period during which Christ’s 
mediatorial reign continues is marked in this life as the dispensa- 
tion of the spirit in which men are renewed in the spiritual birth, 
and in the life to come as the time of resurrection, in which believ- 
ers receive immortal life and the spiritual body. The New Testa- 
ment uses the word resurrection as equivalent to attaining immor- 
tal life. The judgment is a process going on silently in every 
breast, including “experience of the good or evil results of the 
course we take with the divine law or against it ;” and “a revela- 
tion in each man’s consciousness of those results as the fruit of his 
obedience or disobedience to the divine law.” 

The volume is written reverently, with careful study and elab- 
orate exposition of the scriptures, with earnest and sincere convic- 
tion and argument. But unwittingly the author has resorted to 
some special pleading in which the conviction has evidently sug- 
gested the argument and not the argument the conviction; he has 
sometimes done violence to the scriptures in his interpretations, so 
that, on the same principles of exegesis, any passage of scripture 
may be made to support almost any opinion. Thoughtful people 
are no longer content with the former crude conceptions of the 
resurrection as the literal rising of the very matter of the body 
that was buried; as the Westminster Assembly expressed it: “ all 
the dead shall be raised up with the self-same bodies and none 
other.” It is remembered that Paul said the body buried is like a 
seed which is “not the body that shall be, but a bare grain . . but 
God giveth it a body even as it pleased him.” But we cannot 


* The Gospel of the Resurrection. By JAMES MoRRIS WuHITON, Ph.D. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1881. pp. 273. 
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think that any correct interpretation can eliminate from the New 
Testament all miraculous manifestations attendant on the close of 
man’s earthly history and of the dispensation of the Spirit under 
Christ’s mediatorial reign. And it is accordant with the grand 
epoch of miraculous manifestation of God’s glory in Christ at his 
first coming, that some grand and miraculous manifestation should 
mark the consummation and close of the redemptive work of 
Christ and of the natural life of man on earth. . 


Brste Trerminotocy.*—This volume comprises the second 
chapter of a work entitled “The Life Everlasting,” in preparation 
by the author. The first chapter, entitled “ Platonism and Chris- 
tianity,” was published early in the present year. The volume 
before us is an elaborate examination of the meaning of the 
words and phrases mentioned in the title page, in defence of the 
doctrine of Conditional Immortality, or of the annihilation of the 
incorrigibly wicked. This subject is not inexhaustible. It has 
already been so often and so thoroughly discussed by believers in 
conditional immortality, that a new volume in its defence can con- 
tain little more than the arguments already familiar; and to one 
who keeps up with the literature of the subject, the repetition 
becomes wearisome. Mr. Pettingell is one of the ablest as well 
as one of the most voluminous of the writers in defence of the 
doctrine. 


CoMMENTARIES BY Dr. Cowrxs.t—These two volumes complete 
the series of commentaries by Dr. Cowles. He began in 1863 
at the age of sixty, and has now completed a commentary on 
the entire bible in sixteen volumes. The English text is not 
printed as usual at,the top of the page and the notes beneath, but 
the verses commented on are followed by the notes, those by the 


* Bible Terminology relative to the Future Life; an inquiry into the meaning of 
the principal Scriptural terms touching the nature and destiny of man, viz: Soul, 
Spirit, Life, Death, Hell, The Second Death, Punishment, Everlasting Destruction, 
The Life Everlasting, Eternal, The Great Salvation, The Unspeakable Gift, Dis- 
carded Scriptural Terms. By J. H. Perrtneetn, A.M. Philadelphia: The Bible 
Banner Association, J. D. Brown, Agent, 506 Minor street. 1881. pp. 276. 

+ Matthew and Mark, with notes critical, explanatory and practical, designed for 
both pastors and people. By Rev. Henry Cow es, D.D. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1, 3, and 5 Bond street. 1881. vi. and 391 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Luke: Gospel History and Acts of the Apostles, with notes, etc., (as above). 493 
pp. Price $2.00. 
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next verses and the notes on them, and so on continuously. The 
author makes no use of Greek type, but the notes are designed 
exclusively for English readers. They are somewhat on the plan 
of Barnes’s notes. Two essays are appended to the volume on 
Matthew and Mark, on the Mythical Theory of Strauss, and on 
Inspiration. 


AuGeEr’s Scuoor or Lirz.* This book treats of the world as 
a school and of life as an education and discipline. It treats of the 
school-room and the scholars; the founder of the school ; its teach- 
ers; its lessons; the true aims of the pupils; the education of the 
consciousness; the motives appealed to; the scale of ranks, and 
the rules of the school. Under this similitude the author gives us 
a treatise on the right conduct of life which is pleasantly written, 
and may be profitably read by young persons. It may perhaps 
interest them more and insinuate its practical wisdom more effect- 
ually than if it had been cast in the form of a treatise on practical 
ethics or of lectures to the young. So Pope tells us: 


‘Men must be taught as though you taught them not, 
And things unknown be told as things forgot.” 


Porter & Coares’s Comparative Epition oF THE REvISED 
New TestaMENT is one of the most convenient and one of the 
handsomest of the editions hitherto published. It contains the 
Authorized or “King James Version” and the new Revised 
Version, arranged in parallel columns. 


Mutrorp’s “Tue Repusiic or Gon.”t+—Mr. Mulford’s pre- 
vious work, “The Nation,” was recognized as the production of a 
profound thinker and finished scholar. In the volume before us 
he enters the field of theological discussion. “The Republic of 
God” is marked throughout by independence of thought, choice 
learning, and a reverent, earnest spirit. The main topics are: The 
Being of God, The Personality of God, The Precedent Relations 
of Religion and Philosophy to the Revelation of God, The Reve- 
lation of God, the Revelation of God in Christ, The Conviction 
of the World, The Revelation of Heaven to the World, The Jus- 

* The School of Life. By Writttam ROUNSVILLE ALGER. Boston. Roberts 


Brothers. 1881. 205 pp. Price $1.00. 
+The Republic of God. An Institute of Theology. By ELisHa MuLForp, LL.D. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. 
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tification of the World, The Redemption of the World, The Life 
of the Spirit. We cannot attempt in this place even a brief anal- 
ysis of the course of thought in these chapters. Revelation, we 
are told, is from God, but primarily it is of God. It is God’s 
disclosure of Himself. It is revelation of and through and toa 
person. It is a revelation through Sonship. In Christ, there is 
the consciousness in the world of perfect unity with God and of 
perfect unity with men. ‘The Christ is revealed as the true and 
eternal head of the Human race.” The relation of Christ with 
humanity has an organic character. Mankind, brought into fel- 
lowship with Him, partake of a new life—a life in the Spirit. It 
is under “ The Life of the Spirit” that Mr. Mulford considers the 
Church, the Sacraments, the Scriptures, the Last Things. Pre- 
‘cious truth is often embodied in sententious phrases; as when 
it is said: “Through faith in the Christ there is for man the 
knowledge of the love of God. It is faith in a force of life and 
love and light that is deeper than the forces of evil” (p. 178). 
The author, it is obvious, has been a diligent student of Hegel. 
He has entered with sympathy into some of the speculations of 
Rothe. In theological opinion, he is in agreement frequently with 
F. D. Maurice. Yet his thoughts are his own. The compact 
style and somewhat peculiar phraseology of the work require 
close attention in the reader, but that attention is well deserved. 
In mechanical execution, the volume is extremely attractive. 


EnGuisu Parosorurrs.*—This is the first of a series of vol- 
umes on English Philosophers. It gives a brief biography of 
Hamilton; a summary but clear statement of his philosophy; a 
Glossary of philosophical terms as used by him; and a biblio- 
graphical appendix of Hamiltonian literature. The work is well 
done and the reader has under his hand the philosophy and logic 
of Hamilton, as well as his life, in a form in which his doctrine on 
any subject which he has treated can be readily found. Other 
volumes are announced, and the series when completed will be a 
comprehgnsive history of Englsh Philosophy. One of the vol- 
umes announced is an Introduction to the Study of Philosophy, 
by Professor H. Sidgwick. 


* English Philosophers. Sir William Hamilton. By W. H. S. Monk, M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 W. 23d street. 1881. pp. vii. and 192. 
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Rawutnson’s Ancrent Monarcures.*—Messrs. Dodd & Mead 
have just published a new edition of this work, which still ranks 
among the most important and valuable of the fruits of the later 
English scholarship. 


Free Trape in Enerann.f—We heartily commend this little 
book to all readers. Whether interested in questions of political 
economy or not no one can fail to be interested in this story of a 
great political revolution. The author well says, “a political rev- 
olution is none the less real or the less important because it is 
bloodless; and the same interest which attaches to those armed 
conflicts which decide the fate of a campaign ought surely to 
attach to the intellectual encounters that decide the fate of a mo- 
mentous political measure.” The author enters into the story 
with all the ardour of one who participated in the conflict, and 
the course of the battle is described with great vividness. He 
has strong temptations to digress upon important measures which 
engaged the attention of the British parliament, during these 
eventful years; reform in representation, Catholic emancipation, 
foreign complications, etc., but he steadfastly adheres to his sub- 
ject and treats of other subjects only as they have a bearing on 
his theme. 

Beginning with a statement of the condition of England under 
the high protective system in force in 1824, and sketching briefly 
the first faint attempts at change; he comes in 1838 to the foun- 
dation of the Anti-Corn Law Association, when the contest began 
in earnest under the leadership of Mr. C. P. Villiers, M.P., and 
of Mr. Richard Cobden, not yet a Member of Parliament; public 
meetings were held, free trade principles discussed, pamphlets dis- 
tributed, newspaper articles printed and circulated. Mr. Villiers 
lost no opportunity in Parliament to discuss free trade principles, 
and Mr. Cobden did so still more forcibly when in 1241 he became 
a member of that body. 


* The five great Monarchies of the ancient Eastern World ; or, the history, 
geography, and antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia. 
Collected and illustrated from ancient and modern sources. By GEORGE RAWLIN- 
son, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford, 
late fellow and tutor of Exeter College. With maps and illustrations. In three 
volumes 8vo. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1881. 

+ History of the Free-Trade Movement in England. By AvuGusTUS MONGREDIEN, 
Author of “Free Trade and English Commerce,” ete. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1881. 188 pages, 12mo. 
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In 1846, under the administration of Sir Robert Peel, and upon 
his motion it was voted to repeal the Corn Laws entirely in 1849; 
duties on other articles were reduced materially. The principle 
was established that Englishmen should have the right to buy 
where they could buy the cheapest, and gradually the whole sys- 
tem of protection was given up. He shows that in 1879 the tariff 
was truly and thoroughly a free trade tariff. 

Not the least interesting chapter is the last in which he argues 
that the country is more prosperous under this free trade tariff 
than ever before and the figures by which he supports his argu- 
ment are very striking. 


Free Lanp anp Free Trape.*—The noted Congressional rep- 
resentative from the city of New York aims at a different object 
from Mr. Montgredien. He does not attempt to give a history of 
the corn laws in England, but reasons upon the various changes 
in these laws and attempts to show that under any kind of pro- 
tective laws nothing but injury did or could result, while since 
protection has been removed the country has been more prosper- 
ous than ever before, or than it could have been under the old 
system. ‘The argument is conducted with all the power of sar- 
casm and wit for which the author is famed. The partial failure 
of free trade in England he attributes to the restrictions imposed 
on the ownership of land, hence the title of his book, “ Free Land 
and Free Trade.” 

Mr. Cox’s object is of course to show that what has proved so 
beneficial to England, would prove in a greater degree beneficial 
to the United States. The United States are raising vastly more 
agricultural products than can be consumed at home. He esti- 
mates the surplus of wheat alone in 1880, at 200,000,000, bushels, 
to say nothing of totton, provisions, mineral oil, and tobacco. He 
quotes the remark of Bastiat, that “to sell, we must buy,” and 
the argument follows easily that no restrictions by protective 
laws should be placed upon buying at the cheapest price. If the 
arguments are not new, they are illustrated in new ways and in a 
plain, forcible manner, indirectly pointing to cheaper trans- 
portation from the interior to the seaboard. The great mass of 
our people are agriculturists, and in no way can the wealth of 
the country be increased so greatly or so rapidly as by agriculture. 

* Free Land and Free Trade. The lessons of the English Corn Laws applied to 
the United States. By Samuet S. Cox. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 
Fifth Avenue. 1880. 
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The lesson taught by political economy is, therefore, to nourish 
this great interest, or at least to remove ail obstacles from its 
fullest development and greatest productiveness. 


CoéPERATION As A Business.*—Portions of this little book 
were originally published in Seribner’s Magazine, and the Inde- 
pendent, and some portion was embodied in a paper read before 
the Social Science Association at Saratoga, in 1877, but the material 
has been rearranged and the greater part rewritten, and new 
material added. 

The author does not profess to write the history of codperative 
movements, but describes the working of various associations 
for mutual saving and earning, which have been tried in different 
places. 

He first describes the system of the Philadelphia Building Asso- 
ciations, which he says have given to that city so many homes; for 
it is an admitted fact that a larger proportion of the inhabitants live 
in their own houses in Philadelphia than in any other city. The 
system is too complicated to be explained in a short notice. It has 
been introduced into some other States, but not always with the 
same success that has attended it in the city where it commenced. 

He next describes the English Building Societies, which num- 
ber 944, with a membership of over 320,000, and a share capital 
of £18,862,338. The receipts for one year were over £16,000,000, 
and the societies held securities valued at nearly £30,000,000. 
In comparing the relative advantages of the two systems, he says: 
the English is more complicated, more liberal, more exact; the 
American, more profitable. 

A different system has been adopted in New York city which is 
next described. This plan, however, seems to be adapted to those 
who have already acquired some capital rather than to secure the 
savings of those without capital. This account of codperation in 
various ways as a means of saving small earnings and of securing 
homes to those who can command only a very small amount of 
money, is very interesting and very instructive. The author's 
style is lively and clear. 

The remainder of the book gives an account of coéperation in 
trade and manufactures. We believe some codperative stores 
have been started in this country, but so far as we are aware, none 
have suceeeded; while in England and Scotland such establish- 


* Codperation as a Business. Wy CHARLES BARNARD. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1881. 
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ments are numerous and successful—our author attributes the 
failure in this country to “a want of good methods, a misunder- 
standing of the objects sought, and our usual Ameriean impa- 
tience at results.” 

He describes the operation of a Glasgow coéperative shop, of a 
Scottish loaf factory, the Rochdale Pioneers, a shawl manufactory, 
the London codperative shop, the Army and Navy Codperative 
Society. This last began business in 1872 with a capital of 
£15,000, held in £1 shares, and its first days sales amounted to 
£192. For the six months ending in September, 1880, the sales 
amounted to £939,266, and its net profit to £16,766. It had 
13,585 shareholders, 4,961 life members, and 17,971 annual sub- 
scribers. In this society the shareholders must be officers in the 
British army and navy, militia or yeomanry, their widows and 
children, and the representatives of military clubs. The annual 
subscribers must be either army or navy officers. 

In these associations it is not merely the poor who combine, as 
is evident by the figures given above, as well as by the class of 
persons to whom the association belongs, This is made still 
more apparent by the description of the shop itself; “a large three- 
story building in Victoria street, London, looking much like a 
club house or some public institution. Its grand porch and brilliant 
windows suggest wealth and eminent respectability. It is here 
my lady shops. This immense building is her grocer’s, her mil- 
liner’s, her drapery, stationery, and drug store. It is here her 
husband, the Major General, buys his wines and cigars. At 
No. 117 Victoria street, my lady must struggle through a surging 
crowd of eager buyers, climb long stairways, and force her way 
alone and unaided to the counter where the things she wishes 
are to be found. Up stairs and down, throughout the entire 
building, from cellar to garret, is one huge conglomeration of 
shops, a London “ Bon Marché” or kind of aristocratic Macy’s, 

Our author next describes the application of codperation to life 
insurance, to dispensaries, and even to the doctor. 

This little book is full of information and instruction on this 
important subject, told in a very easy and entertaining way. 


Rev. Josepu W. Picxetr.*-—Mr. Pickett was one of those 


* Memoirs of Joseph W. Pickett, Missionary Superintendent in Southern Iowa 
and in the Rocky Mountains, for the American Home Missionary Society. By 
WiLuiAM SALTER. Burlington, Iowa: James Love. Colorado Springs: Mrs. 8. 
B. Pickett. 1880. For sale by the Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, 
Mass. pp. 150. 
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humble but heroic and efficient Christian workers, the memoirs of 
whose self-sacrificing and energetic lives strengthen the faith and 
quicken the love of those who read them. Mr. Pickett’s ministe- 
rial life was mostly spent in superintending home missionary work 
in Iowa and afterwards in Colorado and the New West. His 
journals of labor and adventure are full of interest, and disclose 
the importance of the Home Missionary work in the new states 
and territories, and the great results accomplished by it. He lost 
his life in Nov., 1879, by the overturning of a stage-coach in a 
furious snow-storm, on one of his missionary journeys in Colorado. 


Tue Anti-Stavery StrvuGGLE iN THE Metuopist Episcopat 
Cuurcu.*—This volume has been prepared at the written request 
of several leading clergymen of the M. E. Church. Dr. Matlack 
was an original abolitionist; he has apparently aimed to present 
a candid and fair statement of the discussions and action of the 
church during the anti-slavery struggle in this country, and, 
though less fully, the history and testimony of the church on this 
subject from the beginning. A great part of the so-called pro- 
slavery sentiment in the northern churches was not the expres- 
sion of any advocacy of slavery or lack of earnest opposition to 
it; but only of doubt of the wisdom of particular methods of 
opposing it; and it is desirable that the true history of the action 
and influence of ministers and Christian people on that subject 
should be written. For great injustice has been done in the prev- 
alence of indiscriminate and sweeping charges which falsely im- 
ply that their influence was for the most part in favor of the per- 
petuation of slavery or at least in antagonism to all anti-slavery 


effort. 


Eneuisn PuitosopHers—Apam Smiru.t—It is the intention of 
the editor of this Series of English Philosophers “to lay before 
the reader what each writer thought and wrote about the prob- 
lems with which he dealt,” and the first volume of the series is 
an account of the “Theory of Moral Sentiments,” by Adam 

* The Anti-Slavery Struggle and Triumph in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


By Rev. L. C. MattacK, D.D. With an Introduction by Rev. D. D. Whedon, 
D.D. New York: Phillips and Hunt; Cincinnati: Walden and Stowe. 1881. 


pp. 379. Price $1.50. 
+ English Philosophers—Adam Smith—1723-1790. By J. A. Farrar. Author 
of “Primitive Manners and Customs,” etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


1881. 
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Smith, published in 1759, nearly twenty years before his more 
famous “ Wealth of Nations.” Delivered originally as lectures 
at the University of Glasgow, they interested the hearers and 
when published gained the author some fame at home and abroad. 
No history of opinions on the questions of , Moral Philosophy 
would be complete without an account of the views of Adam 
Smith, but the fuller discussion of these subjects in later yearshas 
not tended to confirm the theory of Smith—that moral sentiments 
have their origin in sympathy. To those who are interested in 
knowing how a man of vigorous mind treated such a subject we 
commend this book of Farrar as very full and fair in its state- 
ments. 


Davin Hartriey anp James Miix.*—This is a volume of Put- 
nam’s Series of the English Philosophers. Hartley and Mill are 
considered together on account of their teaching a similar philoso- 
phy, founded on the Association of Ideas. We have first the 
brief biographies of the two authors. In the second and largest 
part a clear and succinct analysis of the philosophical system 
which they advocated, with indication of the points of difference- 
In the third part an estimate of the value and influence of their 
opinions. A bibliographical appendix is added. The whole is 
well done and sustains the reputation of this convenient and valu- 
able series. 


Lire AND Letters oF Dr. Raymonp.t—Dr. Raymond is chiefly 
known as the first president of Vassar College. Under his organ- 
izing mind the institution founded by the munificence of Mr. Vas- 
sar was shaped and made effective. The first fifteen years of his 
professional life were spent in connection with Madison University, 
in Hamilton, N. Y. After the failure of the effort to remove the 
University to Rochester, he was active in founding the University 
of Rochester, and was professor in the University there for five 
years. He was called thence to be the first President and organ- 
izer of the Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute in Brooklyn. In 
1864 he became President of Vassar College, and continued in that 
office till his death in 1878. In Rochester, Brooklyn and Pough- 

* English Philosophers: David Hartley and James Mill. By G. S. Bower, M.A. 
New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, No. 27 and 29 West 23d street. 1881. iv. 
and 250 pp. 


+ Life and Letters of John Howard Raymond. Fdited by his eldest daughter. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1881. viii. and 744 pp. 
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keepsie he was engaged in organizing and developing new institu- 
tions ; and showed great organizing, executive and administrative 
ability. The volume is composed largely of his letters arranged 
topically and not chronologically. The result is that the work 
gives us a remarkably clear insight into the character and inward 
life of the man; but does not bring out as clearly the succession of 
events in his outward life and work. He was a man of great abil- 
ity, rich culture, genial spirit, and overflowing humor. The biog- 
raphy is one of much interest ; and the history of the organization 
of Vassar College in its relation to great questions pertaining to 
female education, gives it an historical, in addition to its biograph- 
ical interest and value. 


Lisxe’s History or Artr.*—This beautiful edition of Libke’s 
well known and valuable history of art, is an entirely new American 
translation from the seventh German edition. It gives a brief, 
clear, closely compacted, and well proportioned history of art, 
in its more important branches, from the first manifestation of it 
in the ‘Stone age” to the present century. It is amply illustra- 
ted—there being some eight hundred illustrations of the works of 
the great artists of all lands, ages and schools. The book is one 
for the general student, and particularly one which will be found 
of practical use in those families where it is felt to be important 
to have a reliable treatise which can be consulted for informa- 
tion on art subjects. The chapter on Egyptian art affords a good 
example of the methods followed. In the space of thirty pages, 
a very clear outline is presented of the leading facts in the his- 
tory of its rise and progress. Minor details are omitted. Among 
the illustrations is a restored view of an Egyptian temple, which 
would add greatly to the pleasure of a reader of the Egyptian 
novels of Ebers, who has had only the more common works to con- 
sult. There is, also, a picture giving a longitudinal section of the 
Temple at Karnak, and still another representing the “ ground 
plan,” so that a very good idea of an Egyptian temple can be 
gained. The chapter on the Renaissance Painting in Italy is very 
amply illustrated, and among others is a representation of the 
ceiling of the Sistine chapel. The account of art in England and 

* Outlines of the History of Art. By Dr. WiLnEtM LUKE, Professor at the Poly- 
technic Institute and at the Art School at Stuttgart. A new translation from the 


seventh German edition. Edited by CLARENCE Cook. In two volumes. Fully 
illustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1881. 8vo, pp. 571-695. 
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France is less satisfactory, and that of art in the United States 
is very meagre—but the work is otherwise so satisfactory that 
any failure here can be pardoned. Mr. Clarence Cook, the editor, 
has appended a chapter on the Di Cesnola collection of antiquities 
from the island of Cyprus in the Metropolitan Museum of the city 
of New York. There is a good index. 


Mr. Atrwater’s History or THE CoLony or New Haven.*— 
It will be a gratifying announcement to those who are acquainted 
with the contributions which Professor Kingsley, Dr. Bacon, and 
Mr. Henry White made many years ago to the elucidation of the 
early history of the New Haven colony, that Mr. Atwater has 
been disposed to make a still more careful study of the original 
documents than has ever been made before, and has now published 
the result of his labors. With every new publication of this kind, 
it becomes more evident that in studying the history of the estab- 
lishment of any particular colony, it is necessary to regard it, not 
as something isolated, but as a manifestation of the spirit of the 
age. When the American colonies were settled, the age of dis- 
covery was passing away, and a new age—the age of colonization 
—was commencing. The Cabots, the Frobishers, and the Drakes 
were succeeded by the Colignys and the Raleighs; and for the 
next hundred years the greatest minds and the most enterprising 
spirits of the old world were interested in fascinating dreams of 
what might be accomplished for the well being of mankind and 
for the advancement of the church of Christ by planting new 
States in the American wilderness. The annals of the times give 
us accounts of many undertakings of this description, but no one 
of them all is more deserving of admiration than the plan prob- 
ably conceived in Amsterdam at some time between the years 1633 
and 1636 by the exiled London clergyman, John Davenport. 
This plan is not to be coldly judged by what came of it during 
the short period of his life. He formed there in Amsterdam, 
what may be truly called a magnificent plan for the establish- 
ment of a new State in the western world, which, it was hoped, 
might grow up beyond the jurisdiction of the English king, and 
in which no duty of allegiance to him should be acknowledged. 
In this State, the general prosperity and happiness were to be se- 
cured by the education of the whole body of the people. The colony 


* History of the Colony of New Haven to its absorption into Connecticut. By 
Epwarp E. Atwater. New Haven. 8vo., pp. 611. 
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who accompanied John Davenport were a remarkable body of 
men. They had wealth and position at home, and had seen some- 
thing of the world in other countries on the continent. They had 
the experience of the colonies already planted to guide them. 

Mr. Atwater has succeeded admirably in his history of this 
enterprise of the London merchants who accompanied John Dav- 
enport. Though following Professor Kingsley and Dr. Bacon, 
the scope of his work has been much broader than theirs. There 
is everywhere evidence of great diligence and care in availing 
himself of all accessible material. The result is a book which is 
not surpassed by any history of any of our New England colonies 
in interest or value. Especially we are not acquainted with any 
book in which the social life of the early colonies is so amply 
illustrated. 


Tue Lanp or Giteap.*—Mr. Oliphant had a plan for coloniz- 
ing Jews on a tract of land extending from the Jabbok to the 
Arnon rivers on the east of Jordan. This plan he laid before 
Lord Beaconsfield and some of the statesmen on the continent of 
Europe. In reference to this he visited the region for the purpose 
of ascertaining its fitness for colonization. ‘This volume is a narra- 
tive of his journey, as well as of an excursion on his return to the 
Mountains of Lebanon. It contains the usual account of incident 
and adventure in travel and gives considerable information re- 
specting the country visited and its inhabitants. The author, 
however, passed through only the northern part of the region 
selected for the colony, and the book would be of little practical 
value to one thinking of joining the colony, in making up his mind 
as to the wisdom of so doing. There appears to be no prospect 
at present of carrying out the scheme of colonization. The book 
contains two maps and several illustrations. 


The June Numer of the MaGazine or Arr contains a line 
engraving of a recent painting by J. E. Millais, and another line 
engraving of the statue of Artemis by Hamo Thornyclift, which 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1880. There are, in ad- 
dition, a large number of wood engravings, conspicuous among 
which is a beautiful full-page picture of the city of Durham in 

* The Land of Gilead, with Excursions in the Lebanon. By LAWRENCE OLIPHANT, 
author of Lord Elgin’s Mission to China, ‘ Piccadilly,” ete. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1, 3 and 5 Bond street. 1881. 430 pp. Price $2.00. 
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England, taken from a distance. In the numberis a large amount 
of interesting information about matters pertaining to art in the 
different countries of Europe. Yearly subscription, $3.50; single 
numbers, 35 cents. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 


The June Arr Amateur gives practical instructions for deco- 
rative work, including lessons in landscape painting in oil, in 
china painting and gilding, together with designs for embroidery, 
and a plate and six tiles for a fireplace by Camille Piton. We 
note a page of sketches by Gregory, Volkmar, and other mem- 
bers of the Salmagundi Club, a page of drawings from pictures 
in the Paris Salon, a page of invitation cards by Geo. R. Halm, 
and a number of sketches by Leon and Percy Moran, the sons of 
Edward Moran. There is also a choice array of illustrations of 
ceramics, needlework, furniture and decoration, including stained 
glass designs. The recent music festival in New York is criticised, 
and the Vanderbilt drawings, lately presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum. Price, $4 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. Monta- 
gue Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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Ernestine. A novel. By Wilhelmine von Hillern. From the German, by 8. 
Baring-Gould. In two vols. Vol. 1, 349 pp.; vol. 2, 363 pp. 
Ranthorpe. By George Henry Lewes. 326 pp. 1881. 
A Question. The Idyl of a picture by his friend, Alma Tadema, related by 
George Ebers. From the German, by Mary J. Sanford. 128 pp. 1881. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Modern Society. By Julia Ward Howe. 88 pp. 16mo. 1881. 
Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures. Studies in Comparative Mythology. By 
Laura E. Poor. 468 pp. 12mo. 1881. 


Phillips & Hunt, New York. 

First Decade of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, with Sketches of its Missionaries. By Mary Sparkes Wheeler. 
Introduction by Bishop J. F. Hurst, D.D. 345 pp. 1881. 

The Science of Life; or Animal and Vegetable Biology. By Rev. J. H. Wythe, 
A.M., M.D., author of the “ Microscopist,” etc. 295 pp. 12mo. 1881. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Journal of a Farmer’s Daughter. By Elaine Goodale, one of the authors of 
Apple Blossoms, etc. pp. 183, 12mo. 1881. 
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American Nervousness ~ its causes and consequences. A supplement to Nerv- 
ous Exhaustion (Neurasthenia). By George M. Beard, A.M., M.D. pp. 352, 
12mo. 1881. 

Count Agénor De Gasparin. By Thomas Borel. Translated from the French 
by O. O. Howard, Brig.-Gen. U.S. Army. pp. 123. 188). 

A Doctor’s Suggestions to the Community. Being a series of papers upon 
various subjects from a physician’s standpoint. By Daniel B. St. John Roosa, 
M.D. pp. 234. 1881. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Appleton’s Home Books. How to furnish a Home. By Ella Rodman Church. 
pp. 132, 12mo. 1881.—Building a Home. By A. F. Oakey. pp. 119, 12mo. 
1881.—Home Grounds. By Alexander F. Oakey. pp. 119, 12mo. 1881.—The 
Home Garden. By Ella Rodman Church. pp. 121, 12mo. 1881. 

Life and her Children. Glimpses of Animal life. By Arabella B. Buckley. 
Author of a short history of Natural Science. With upwards of one hundred 
illustrations. pp. 312, 12mo. 1881. 

Anthropology; an introduction to the study of Man and Civilization. By Ed- 
ward B. Tyler, D.C.L., F.R.S. pp. 448, 12mo. 1881. 


Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 

Palace Beautiful: or Sermons to Children. By Wm. Wilberforce Newton, au- 
thor of the “ Wicket Gate,” “The Interpreter’s House,” ete. pp. 348. 1881. 

Master-Missionaries. Chapters in Pioneer Effort throughout the World. By 
Alexander Hay Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.L., F.R.S.E., F.S.A. pp. 393. 1881. 

Boys and Girls Playing, and other Addresses to Children. By the Right Rev. 
John Charles Ryle, D.D., Lord Bishop of Liverpool, author of ‘“ Expository 
Thoughts on the Gospels,” etc. pp. 193. 1881. 

Electa. By Mrs. N. Conklin (Jennie M. Drinkwater), author of “‘ Tessa Wads- 
worth’s Discipline,” “Rue’s Helps,” ete. pp. 339. 1881. 

Wise Words and Loving Deeds; a book of Biographies for Girls. By E. Con- 
der Gray. pp. 415, 12mo. 1881. 

Tired Church Members. By Anna Warner, author of ‘‘ Other Shore,” ete. pp. 


112, 16mo. - 1881. 


American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, New York, 


Miss Benedict’s Way. By Mrs. Caroline E. K. Davis. pp. 237. 1881. 

Marjorie’s Good Year. By Miriam Alden. pp. 246. 1881. 

Forestville Sheaves; or, Sowing and Gathering. By Catharine M. Trowbridge, 
author of “ Satisfied,” ‘A Crown of Glory,” ete. pp. 191. 1881. 

Hours with Girls. By Mrs. Margarett E. Sangster. pp. 162. 1881. 

Theo and Hugo. By Mary B. Wyllys, author of ‘“ Winnie’s Temptation,” etc. 


pp. 320. 1881. 
Jesus Upon Earth ; or, the Story of His Birth, Life and Resurrection. Designed 


for Children. pp. 194. 1881. 
Madge Marland; an Every-Day Girl. By Laura Francis. 320. 
One Hour a Week. By the author of ‘“ Jesus Upon Earth.” pp. 252. 1881. 








